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New Publication... 


THE STATE 
IN CATHOLIC THOUGHT 


A Political Phitosophy 
Sy 
HEINRICH A. ROMMEN, LL.D. 
#6.00 


THE STATE IN CATHOLIC THOUGHT is a study of political philosophy and 
political history. Certain principles are independent of changing historical con- 
ditions, others must be evaluated in the light of such conditions. Persons interested 
in political science and the art of government will do well to know these principles 
and to be guided by them. Then by the application of sound principles to actual 
questions, we can approach the right solution of policital problems. 





What is the origin of the state? What is the base of its authority? What are its 
limitations, its rightful relations to the citizen, the family, education, the Church, and 
other states? The study of these questions constitutes the chief contents of THE 
STATE IN CATHOLIC THOUGHT. With clearness and thoroughness the author 
discusses the various answers that have been given to these questions. He then sets 
forth the views of the most eminent Catholic aaa and theologians and the 
official pronouncements of the Church. 


Every citizen, especially everyone whose position should make him a leader, 
must start with sound principles if he would avoid unsound conclusions. These 
principles are adequately discussed and established in THE STATE IN CATHOLIC 
THOUGHT. Hence the value of this book, not only for students of politics, but also 
for speakers and writers who seek to guide others in the right path of political 
thinking. 


The author, Dr. Rommen, here gives us the mature fruit of his lifelong study in 
this special field. This latest work of his is clear, reliable, and comprehensive. 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


Bishops on Conscription. Thick-thronging 
events since August, 1941, have tended to obscure 
the vision opened to the world by the Atlantic 
Charter’s declaration that 


. since no future peace can be maintained if land, 
sea or air armaments continue to be employed by na- 
tions which threaten, or may threaten, aggression out- 
side of their frontiers . . . they [President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill] will aid and encourage 
all practicable measures which will lighten for peace- 
loving peoples the crushing burden of armaments. 


That vision must be restored and made so clear 
that the whole world will demand to feast their 
eyes and souls and wills on it. Pope Benedict XV 
unfolded it after World War I. Wilson, Smuts 
and Lloyd George at one time saw in it the se- 
curity of the nations. The Russians once recom- 
mended it to the League of Nations. And now 
the Hierarchy of the Church in America, in their 
recent meeting in Washington, have re-invoked it. 
Instead of a law of compulsory universal military 
training, the Bishops advise that every effort be 
made to have military conscription abolished in all 
countries. And they suggest that “our Govern- 
ment might well consider how our control of eco- 
nomic assistance to other countries may be used 
to lend weight to our plea for such abolition.” 
Editorially, AMERiIcA (February 10, 1945) stated 
as its firm belief that the only real and satisfactory 
alternative to peacetime conscription, and to fu- 
ture war, is complete and mutual disarmament. 
We hope and pray that the message of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Hierarchy will disturb our preoccu- 
pation with a peacetime conscription law and 
bring us back to consideration of the only effec- 
tive way to peace. If only the peoples of the world 
would muster the irresistible power of their opin- 
ion that world disarmament is not only necessary 
but really possible! 


On Public Ownership. Referring to the nation- 
alization of certain industries in Britain, Prime 
Minister Attlee told Congress: 
We believe in the freedom of the individual to live his 
own life but that freedom is conditioned by his not 
cramping and restricting the freedom of his fellowmen. 
There is, and always will be, scope for enterprise, but 
when big business gets too powerful so that it becomes 
monopolistic, we hold it is not safe to leave it in private 
hands. 
It is interesting and instructive to compare this 
statement by the head of the “Socialist” British 
Labor Party with the discussion of the same sub- 
ject in Quadragesimo Anno. Pope Pius XI con- 
cedes that the Socialists’ war on private property 


has been mitigated to the point where “not the 
possession itself of the means of production is 
attacked, but rather a kind of sovereignty over 
society which ownership has, contrary to all right, 
seized and usurped.” This modification he ap- 
proves, “for certain kinds of property, it is rightly 
contended, ought to be reserved to the State since 
they carry with them a dominating power so great 
that it cannot without danger to the general wel- 
fare be entrusted to private individuals.” The 
Pope denies that demands for public ownership 
in such circumstances are “inconsistent with 
Christian truth, and much less are they special to 
Socialism.” With regard to ownership of the 
means of production, then, there does not seem to 
be any essential difference between the ideas of 
Prime Minister Attlee and the teaching of Pius XI. 


C.A.LP. on Atomic Age. A new period of his- 
tory has been ushered in, requiring revolution in 
men’s minds, wills and institutions, says the Cath- 
olic Association for International Peace in a state- 
ment of its Postwar World Committee, on No- 
vember 10, entitled “Preserving Peace on Four 
Fronts.” Emphasizing that the startling progress 
of scientific research which has catapulted man- 
kind into the atomic age must not be allowed to 
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surpass progress in our will to peace, the statement 
urges drastic amendment of the United Nations 
Charter. This would include: 1) elimination of 
the so-called veto power in the Security Council 
of the Organization; 2) power to the Assembly 
so that the Security Council eventually acts as 
the executive committee of the Assembly; 3) 
rapid development and functioning of the Social 
and Economic Council and of the specialized 
agencies coordinated with it; 4) compulsory juris- 
diction for the International Court of Justice and 
effective implementation of its decisions. The 
statement recalls that these recommendations have 
previously been made by the Association, but that 
the advent of the atomic bomb has made them 
even more urgent. The first and most important 
of these resolutions, says the committee, is not in 
institutions, but in morals and in spirit. ““A strong 
counter-current | against what Pius XII recently 
called ‘agnosticism in morals and religion’ in inter- 
national life] has been flowing now for many 
years,” it says. “It is imperative that this counter- 
current become dominant.” 


GM on the Spot. By the time this number of 
America reaches subscribers, it is probable that 
350,000 employes of General Motors will be out 
on strike. In the minds of the men, who are mem- 
bers of one of the most democratic unions in the 
country, the United Automobile Workers (CIO), 
there is no doubt of the justice of their cause. 
Following almost three months of negotiations, 
which accomplished practically nothing, they 
voted overwhelmingly to strike. They did this 
only after it seemed apparent to them that GM 
was in no mood for genuine collective bargaining. 
With meticulous care, and at no little expense, 
union officials prepared and presented a set of 
economic briefs, supporting a demand for a 
thirty-per-cent increase in hourly wage rates, 
which deserved the most serious consideration on 
the part of the Corporation. Instead of a counter- 
proposal, or even a detailed rebuttal of its argu- 
ment, the union was offered three propositions so 
unrealistic that it was difficult to take them seri- 
ously.. From the very beginning, GM maintained 
that “profits and prices” were none of the union’s 
business, although the whole point at issue was 
the ability of the Corporation to raise wages with- 
out raising prices and still show a good profit. 
Since President Truman, using all the sources 
open to the Federal Government, said in his Octo- 
ber 30 address that industry was able to grant 
substantial wage increases within present price 
ceilings, the burden of proof in any controversy 
between GM and its employes rests heavily on GM. 
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Tito’s Triumph. To the proround surprise of no 
one at all, Tito’s National Front emerged an easy 
winner in last week’s Yugoslav election. In some 
districts, the vote was a solid 100 per cent for 
Tito. In others, Zagreb for example, it fell as low 
as 88.02 per cent. When the tally was finished, it 
was discovered that the opposition party had re- 
ceived no votes at all, a fact explained, perhaps, 
by the absence of any opposition party on the 
ballot. Like German voters during the Nazi tyr- 
anny, the citizens of Yugoslavia had only a “Ja- 
Nein” choice—this electoral technique, on the 
authority of Russian Foreign Commissar Molo- 
toff, being a refinement of the imperfect methods 
current in less advanced democracies. The adven- 
turer Tito celebrated his victory by assuring a 
London Times correspondent that the National 
Front desired an opposition and wanted it to lead 
a “full political life.” He hastened to add, how- 
ever, that the opposition had to be “honest.” En- 
tirely unimpressed by the “tragi-comedy” of the 
elections, “with their Government-prearranged 
outcome,” Ivan Modercin resigned as New York 
representative of the Yugoslav Government’s in- 
formation department because “in Yugoslavia 
there is no real freedom of press and assembly for 
anybody except Communists.” But not being a 
Communist, Mr. Modercin belongs, no doubt, to 
the “dishonest” opposition and need not be taken 
too seriously. 


Credits For Religion. We have our moments of 
confidence that the attitude of public educators 
toward religion is taking a favorable turn. Only 
the other day, for instance, the Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education for the State of New York 
made a sound and heartening decision when he 
stated that the granting of graduation credits in 
public schools for courses in religious education 
was “not only legal but proper and desirable.” 
The decision was a reply to a “minority religious 
sect” which had protested the giving of such cred- 
its by the Rochester schools. And a similar pro- 
test had been made in Ithaca by the Unitarians. 
These protests, said Dr. Van Kleeck, seem to be 
based on a completely erroneous reading of the 
State Constitution. All the Constitution declares 
is that “State funds shall not be paid to denomi- 
national schools.” (The Constitution is faulty in 
saying that much—but let it pass till a better 
day!) That clause at any rate “has no application 
to public schools or to graduation requirements.” 
Dr. Van Kleeck closed the subject with a spirited 
personal credo. “‘As an individual, it seems to me 
that such teaching is of permanent value. Are we 
to believe that one hour a week, which is the 
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actual practice, is too much? Or, having studied 
in their own churches for that hour, are we to 
withhold credits toward graduation when we 
grant such credits for virtually any other subject 
imaginable, including, in some schools, rhythmic 
dancing and dumbbell drills?” A few more pro- 
nouncements as wise as Dr. Van Kleeck’s would do 
a great service not only for religion but for pub- 
lic education. 


Catholic University Forum. Distinguished fac- 
ulty members discussed the ethical, religious and 
political aspects of world peace at the fourth an- 
nual session of the Catholic University Forum in 
New York, on November 10. Rev. Dr. Francis J. 
Connell, C.SS.R., drew his applications from the 
basic ethical principle that every human being 
possesses inherent rights, a principle vitally neces- 
sary for stabilizing peace. He condemned discrim- 
inatory practices against Catholics, Jews and Ne- 
groes as violations of personal rights. “Until the 
members of the colored race are accorded their 
rights,” he said, “Americans can be justly charged 
with the sin of racial discrimination that was so 
detestable a feature of Nazism.” While admitting 
that obligatory military training is justifiable 
when genuinely necessary, he expressed grave 
doubt of such present necessity. Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Donald A. MacLean, in his paper on religion and 
the peace, declared that Christianity demands that 
national and international life everywhere be or- 
ganized on a realistic global peace basis. Only the 
Gospel of Love has power to ensure the real vic- 
tory of lasting world peace, he said. Discussing 
the demands of a just peace in the order of inter- 
national politics, Dr. Charles P. O’Donnell em- 
phasized the ever greater urgency being felt for 
cooperation through international organization. 
Without sacrificing their independent political 
identity or their right to self-defense, the nations 
should clearly recognize that their armed forces 
must be used primarily to support the decisions of 
the United Nations Organization. “To meet these 
requirements,” he added, “‘the nations must more- 
over make some positive advances in their think- 
ing and behavior, as well as being willing to limit 


their freedom.” 


Soviet Russia and World Opinion. Last month 
the Anglo-American Correspondents Association 
in Moscow addressed a remonstrance to Vyaches- 
laff M. Molotoff, bourgeois People’s Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs. The correspondents pointed out 
that Russia was the only great allied Power which 
still maintained wartime censorship, that the cen- 
sorship was “dictatorial and arbitrary,” and the 


censors ignorant alike of current events and the 

English language. The correspondents went on 

to say: ri 
Censorship in peacetime of all dispatches relating not 
only to military affairs but to politics, economic, cul- 
tural affairs and every aspect of life in the Soviet Union 
destroys the value of foreign correspondence in a free 
world and has created general distrust abroad of all 
news emanating from the Soviet Union. 


An answer to this serious, well reasoned protest 
was given by a Foreign Office spokesman who said 
that “in the opinion of Molotoff the Association’s 
letter in general was not solid and he did not find 
it necessary to give it his attention.” If this rude 
and stupid reply is indicative of Soviet policy— 
and there is still reason to believe it is—there is 
small reason to hope that Communist Russia will 
be brought to more civilized standards of inter- 
national conduct by the force of world opinion. 
Molotoff’s answer also reveals that Premier Stalin 
was acting hypocritically when he told Senator 
Pepper not long ago that we “should judge the 
Soviet Union objectively,” basing our estimate 
“upon facts and not rumors.” The last thing Stalin 
wants, as Molotoff’s reply shows, is that the world 
should know the “facts” about his Russian brand 
of Fascism. 
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To Know the United Nations. New interna- 
tional obligations were assumed by the United 
States on October 24 when the United Nations 
was declared to be formally in existence as an 
international security organization. To promote 
wide popular understanding of the purposes and 
methods of the Charter which was forged at San 
Francisco, there has been published by the United 
Nations Information Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y., a thirty-eight-page brochure 
with abundant pictures describing the work at 
San Francisco and analyzing its results. The Story 
of the Conference in San Francisco has already 
received wide distribution to the armed forces 
overseas and in this country. Equally broad civil- 
ian circulation in schools and clubs is sought. The 
brochure is distributed at cost ($15 per 100 
copies; 25c a single copy). Of special interest and 
pertinence are the discussions of the second half 
which describe the Charter itself and the contro- 
versial issues which arose at San Francisco and will 
rear their heads again throughout the life of the 
Organization. Some of these controversial issues 
are: the place of regionalism, revision of treaties, 
colonial policy, compulsory jurisdiction, big- 
Power veto and the amending process. The bro- 
chure is a substantial aid in assisting Americans to 
realize what their membership in the United Na- 
tions means. 
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The Monsignor Ryan Award. The memory of 
a great and fearless fighter for the rights of men 
will be kept alive through the yearly presentation 
of the Monsignor Ryan Award by the Committee 
of Catholics for Human Rights. The first recip- 
ents will be Most Reverend Bernard J. Shiel, Aux- 
iliary Bishop of Chicago, and Philip Murray, 
President of the CIO. No one who is familiar with 
Bishop Shiel’s constant and outspoken defense of 
the principles of morality in industrial relations 
can doubt the appropriateness of the award; while 
Mr. Murray’s CIO has steadily set its face against 
discrimination in its ranks. Last year Mr. Murray’s 
contribution to interracial justice was recognized 
by the Catholic Interracial Council when it pre- 
sented him with the James J. Hoey Medial. It is to 
be regretted that a columnist in a Catholic dio- 
cesan weekly newspaper, commenting upon the 
award to Philip Murray, should have felt called 
upon to refer to the Committee as “seemingly a 
bought and paid for front.” We do not see that 
the cause of truth or of Christian charity is ad- 
vanced merely by insinuations. It would help both 
to have the matter cleared up by an examination 
of the evidence. 


“Liberal Catholics.” We understand that a party 
with this, or some similar name, was formed in 
Spain. Another Catholic group arose to oppose 
these “liberal Catholics,” and appealed to the 
Vatican to support them in their opposition. From 
Rome, however, came an interesting answer: 


No Catholic should accuse any person of being a lax 
Catholic for the sole reason that he belongs to a party 
that styles itself “Liberal Catholic,” although this name 
is repugnant to many and it would be better not to 
employ it. . . . Let acts and doctrines be attacked that 
are reprehensible, whenever they appear, no matter to 
what party their authors belong. Whatever is good and 
honorable in the sayings or doings of the members of 
any party, especially of those in authority, can and 
ought to be supported and approved of by all who pride 
themselves on being good Catholics and good citizens. 
. . . If we love our religion and our country, a fore- 
gone conclusion to oppose and to hold aloof from all 
who call themselves liberal Catholics cannot be determ- 
ined upon. 


This was reported in the second issue of AMERICA, 
April 24, 1909. The date is noteworthy, since it is 
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only some eighteen months after the famous con- 
demnation ot Modernism by Pius X in 1908. Even 
while the Modernists were propagating a really 
pernicious “liberalism” in doctrine, the Pope did 
not want Catholics to let themselves be driven 
into a mental stampede. 


On Mentioning God. At the London educa- 
tional conference, the delegation from Panama 
proposed that a reference to God be included in 
the constitution of the projected Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization of the 
United Nations. Supported only by Colombia, the 
proposal was rejected. In explaining the rejection, 
Mr. Archibald MacLeish, head of the United 
States delegation, is reported to have said that “it 
is not a question of incorporating noble thoughts 
but of drafting a constitution acceptable to all 
peoples of the world.”’ One must suppose that Mr. 
MacLeish sincerely believed himself to be speaking 
for the peoples of the world, and not simply for 
that influential group of professional educators 
who consider the idea of God irrelevant to the 
business of education. But, supposing this, one 
must ask: Is Mr. MacLeish right in implying that 
the proposed reference to God would be unaccept- 
able to the peoples of the world? Has the idea of 
God and of His sovereignty over man’s educa- 
tional and cultural life been lost, or not yet 
reached, by the peoples of the world? If so, an- 
other question rises. The organization being dis- 
cussed at London is destined to “further universal 
respect for justice, for the rule of law and for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms.” But 
these objectives cannot be achieved without belief 
in God. Therefore, may the proposed organization 
legitimately consider that it has no function at 
all with regard to the restoration or development 
of the idea of God? This is the real issue. 


Scholarship and World Unity. One of the 
most important proposals made to the London 
Conference dealt with the establishment of a 
“University of the United Nations,” as a world 
center of learning and also a “practical basis” for 
the proposed United Nations Organization for 
Intellectual Cooperation. The world’s best scholars 
would be invited to occupy its chairs; and its 
student body, selected on a scholarship basis, 
would be drawn from every nation. The sugges- 
tion rightly met with considerable acclaim. The 
existence of such a community of scholarship, 
teaching and learning from one another, and ad- 
vancing together into deep intellectual commu- 
nion, would be at once a symbol of international 
friendship and a potent force for peace. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


Congress is somewhat impatiently marking time 
on industrial-disputes legislation while the repre- 
sentatives of industry and labor are cautiously 
feeling each other out at the Labor-Management 
Conference. There is a general understanding that 
no laws will be considered until it is seen whether 
the two contesting groups can voluntarily set up 
machinery for settling disputes after negotiation 
and conciliation have failed. 

But it is by no means certain that the members 
of the Conference realize that this is the important 
issue and the reason why they were called to- 
gether. The President himself rattled the sword 
of threatened legislation in his opening speech. 
Yet latest information out of the committees re- 
veals that the delegates have not even begun to 
think of alternative voluntary machinery. 

Most observers here outside of the Conference 
think that this problem comes before the question 
of wages and prices, important for the moment 
as this is. If Congress steps in after the Conference 
has failed, as it certainly will, the wage-price mat- 
ter will be of little moment. 

For instance, if the Conference should agree to 
the formation of fact-finding bodies, set up by 
Government and manned by impartial citizens, 
such disputes as the steel and automobile wrangles 
will largely be avoided, or settled by the force of 
public opinion. How does the public know 
whether General Motors can still make a profit, 
without higher prices, if it grants a thirty-per- 
cent raise in wages? How does it know that Steel 
needs a rise in prices if it grants labor’s demands? 

The fact is that for the most part the public 
arguments of both labor and management consist 
of a tiresomely reiterated ““They can,” “We can’t.” 
What would seem to be demanded of the Confer- 
ence, among other things, is a fair way by which 
the public can make up its mind about the justice 
of the stand taken by the respective sides. 

Yet again, it is not certain that either of the 
sides at this Conference admits it makes much 
difference what the public thinks, still less that 
they want their disputes settled by public opinion. 
I doubt if either of them at present knows that 
the public interest is superior to their own. 

It is in the industries and services that directly 
concern the public welfare that the break will first 
come if Congress acts. These are likely to be de- 
clared public utilities whose stoppage is of imme- 
diate public concern, with heavy fines to be im- 
posed on any guilty of the stoppage. This will 
mean compulsory arbitration in these sections of 
our economy. Wicrrip Parsons 


UNDERSCORINGS 


The August, 1945, issue of the Korrespondenzblatt 
des Priestergebetsvereins, alumni organ of the 
world famous Innsbruck seminary for priests, 
contains information as to the present fate of that 
venerable institution. On November 27, 1938, the 
last Mass was said in the chapel of the beautiful 
seminary building at Innsbruck, since the entire 
plant was taken over by the Nazis, and the Theo- 
logical Faculty moved to Sion (Sitten) in Switz- 
erland to function for the duration. So many in- 
quiries come from friends of the Canisianum here 
that this week we devote the Underscorings to it. 
On May 3 of this year, the eve of the First 
Friday, the American troops entered Innsbruck. 
Among them was Father James Meder, American 
Army Chaplain and an Innsbruck. alumnus. 
Father Meder found, to his joy, that the Canisia- 
num had not suffered the slightest damage. There- 
upon he jumped into his jeep and drove at once to 
the Swiss border and called up the Rector of the 
Canisianum, Father Franz Lakner, at Sion. 
Although no traveling across the border was 
permitted, the American authorities made an ex- 
ception to enable Father Lakner to visit Inns- 
bruck. He soon was able to interview personally 
the smal! handful of Jesuit Fathers who, in prac- 
tically total isolation, were still carrying on the 
pastoral work in war-smitten Innsbruck. 
Temporarily the present Financial Administra- 
tion is occupying one part of the house, but has 
left the larger, substantial section of the house for 
the Fathers and seminary, including the chapel. 
The old Jesuit college on the Sillgasse had been 
taken over as police headquarters, but it was prom- 
ised that later at least part of it would be restored 
to the Jesuit community. Late in the evening of 
the First Friday in July, Father Lakner received 
word that Innsbruck and the Tyrol would be 
taken over by French authorities, but plans for 
the restoration of the seminary are going ahead 
under French occupation as under American. 
The new rector of the University of Innsbruck, 
Dr. Karl Brunner, welcomed with traditional for- 
malities the reestablishment of the Theological 
Faculty. At the same time the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, in Vienna, gave approval to its reopening. 
Among the exiles who have returned to Inns- 
bruck is the venerable “Rex,” Father Michael 
Hofmann, S.J., former Regent of the seminary; 
also Fathers Donat, Stufler, Dander, Jungmann 
and other well known names. In a personal letter 
to Father Rector Lakner, Pope Pius XII prophe- 
sied for Innsbruck’s Canisianum a bright future in 
the spirit of its glorious past. J. L. F. 
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Labor Program in England 


WILLIAM J. GIBBONS 


Addressing Congress on November 13, Prime 
Minister Attlee chose to make some statements 
about the party of which he is leader. His words 
manifest awareness of the questioning attitude 
most Americans have assumed toward his party’s 
ideals and program. Mr. Attlee said: 

I wonder how much you know about the British Labor 

Party? We are not always well informed on the politics 

of other countries. . . . You have heard that we are 

Socialists, but I wonder just what that means to you? 

I think that some people over here imagine that 
Socialists are out tc destroy freedom, freedom of the 
individual, freedom of speech, freedom of religion and 
freedom of the press. They are wrong. The Labor Party 
is in the tradition of freedom-loving movements which 
have always existed in our country; but freedom has 
to be striven for in every generation and those who 
threaten it are not always the same. Sometimes the 
battle of freedom has to be fought against Kings, some- 
times against religious tyranny, sometimes against the 
power of the owners of the land, sometimes against the 
overwhelming strength of the moneyed interests. 

The whole history of the British Labor Party, 
as well as its present platform, reveals that it con- 
ceives itself as fighting a battle for freedom 
against the last two forms of oppression mentioned 
by the Prime Minister. Granting that the oppres- 
sion exists—which some Americans refuse to con- 
cede—resistance to it cannot be condemned, un- 
less perhaps by builders of economic empires who 
fear for their dubiously acquired wealth. In this 
respect the Labor Party is fully in line with demo- 
cratic tradition and respect for human rights. In 
these most general aims it differs not at all from 
progressive parties in many countries which today 
seek social betterment through more equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth—a goal urged on all by Papal 
pronouncements for half a century. 

It is rather the name “Socialist”—used by Mr. 
Attlee himself—and some of the specific objec- 
tives and concrete measures proposed by his fol- 
lowers which raise doubts in the minds of those 
who accept the Party’s more general aims. 

To form a just opinion of what Mr. Attlee 
means by “Socialist” and of the Party’s program, 
as evidenced in statements and progress since last 
July, certain things must be understood. 

1. The British Labor Party is not and never has 
been “Communist.” Though its political philoso- 
phy is not well defined, the Party, through the 
fifty years of its existence, has repeatedly rejected 
alliance with the more radical Socialists and, after 
the advent of the Third International, with the 
Communists. This does not mean that a minority 
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of Party members may not favor such views but, 
if they do, official party sentiment is against them. 
In the 1943 Party Conference a proposal to allow 
Communist affiliation was rejected by a vote of 
1,951,000 to 712,000. In the December, 1944, 
Conference—the one which censured the pro- 
crastination of the Conservatives and decided to 
run an independent slate committed to a strong 
policy toward socialization—the affiliation of the 
Communist Party was again rejected. More re- 
cently Mr. Molotoff’s views on Messrs. Bevin and 
Attlee and the reaction of American Communists 
to the Prime Minister’s speech before Congress 
should allay the fears of those who think of the 
Labor Party in terms of Communist infiltration. 

2. Professor Harold J. Laski, who in later years 
has moved progressively toward the Left, in his 
frequent pronouncements does not speak for the 
British Labor Party. In reply to Mr. Churchill’s 
query on August 15, the new Prime Minister 
made it clear that Professor Laski is not directing 
the policy of the Labor Government. 

3. The British Labor Party, although it calls 
itself “Socialist,” is viewed critically by staunch 
Socialists of the old school because, as they say: 
1) it is composed of many who do not profess 
strict Socialist doctrines; 2) it has officially com- 
promised the Socialist position in not seeking 
universal nationalization of production and in 
negating even limited nationalization by the forms 
of owner-compensation adopted; 3) it is sup- 
ported by millions of voters who want social re- 
form but stop short of the original Socialist solu- 
tion; 4) it has adopted a foreign policy differing 
little from that of the Conservatives and compro- 
mising the Socialist attitude toward colonies and 
less-privileged nations. 

It should be noted, however, that full-fledged 
Socialists expect, as a result of the present Labor 
Government’s regime, a tempering of “capitalis- 
tic” public opinion and a new aura of respect- 
ability for “Socialists” as distinguished from 
“Communists.” 

However much we may deplore the confusion 
of terminology, it must be admitted that today 
“Socialism” and “socialization” are no longer used 
in a univocal sense. As often as not they signify 
practical programs for social reconstruction rather 
than any ideological content. Common reference 
to the British Labor Party—devoid as it is of a 
clearly defined philosophy—as “Socialist” does not 
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thereby make of it a protagonist of pure Marxism. 
We can only judge it on its concrete proposals 
and not on a priori grounds. 

When Parliament formally opened on August 
15, the King, in the customary Address from the 
Throne, outlined the policy his new Government 
would follow: 

It will be the aim of my Ministers to see that the 

national resources in labor and material are employed 

with the fullest efficiency in the interests of all and 
that the standard of living is progressively improved. 

. . » My Government will take up with energy the task 

of reconverting industry from the purposes of war to 

those of peace, of expanding our export trade and of 

securing by suitable control or extension of public own- 

ership that our industries and services shall make their 

maximum contribution to the national well-being. 
Following this declaration, the King summed up 
the domestic legislative measures proposed by the 
new Government. Specifically they were: 


1) Promotion of employment and national 

development through planned investment, 

this involving nationalization of the Bank of 

England. 

2) Nationalization of the coal mines as part 

of a concerted plan for coordination of the 

fuel and power industries. 

3) Better town and country planning, this 

to include improvement of procedure for 

acquiring land for public purposes and for 

furthering the best use of land in the national 

interests. 

4) Adoption of a national scheme of work- 

men’s-compensation insurance; extension of 

social security and the establishment of a 

national health service. 

§) Reorganization of air transport. 

6) Introduction of the educational reforms 

already approved by Parliament. 
The Labor Government lost no time in putting 
its measures into the form of Bills. The whole 
social-security program had already been worked 
out by Sir William Beveridge, a Liberal defeated 
in the last election, and accepted by the former 
Government, with some modifications, as a blue- 
print for social-insurance legislation. Neither was 
the idea of national health insurance the unique 
invention of the Labor Party, although strongly 
advocated by it. The same is true of nationalized 
workmen’s compensation. A strong hand in the 
housing industry, especially in view of critical 
shortages, was already accepted in principle by 
the coalition Government during the war. Educa- 
tion reform was under way before the Labor 
Party came to power. Many changes would have 
come in English life even if Labor had not scored 
a victory at the polls. The direction of the popular 


mind had already been largely determined by 
events before and during the war. 

Since Parliament opened in August some of the 
changes begun have been the following: 

1. On October 9 a Bill to nationalize the Bank 
of England was introduced. On second reading, 
October 29, it received 348 votes to 153. The 
House of Commons has approved it. The Bank- 
nationalization program includes appointment of 
the Governor, Deputy-Governor and 16 Directors 
by the Government. Stockholders will receive, for 
20 years at least—after which time the Treasury 
has an option to redeem stock at par—12 per cent 
gross dividend. Stock outstanding is now £14,- 
$53,000, quoted at 400 on the Stock Exchange. 

2. Parliament has been told that Government 
policy is to have civil aviation under government 
ownership and control. The same for cable and 
wireless communications. 

3. Legislation to nationalize the coal mines and 
bring them under centralized control can be ex- 
pected in the near future. Already a coordinating 
committee is boosting the dwindling coal produc- 
tion and endeavoring to improve conditions so 
that more labor will be attracted to the badly 
understaffed mines. 

4. On November 12 it was announced by the 
Department of Overseas Trade that in the future 
Britain will guide exports of machinery and con- 
struction projects for foreign countries to those 
areas from which she is purchaser. Restrictions on 
exporters will be kept to the minimum, but na- 
tional welfare demands that exports be encour- 
aged and on an industry-wide cooperative basis. 

5. On October 30 a new education bill was 
passed compelling part-time college attendance by 
boys and girls between 15 and 18. 

6. The cotton industry was informed by the 
President of the Board of Trade that the Govern- 
ment does not intend to nationalize this industry 
but will cooperate with it for full production. 

The general attitude of the Labor Government 
toward these and similar changes is expressed in 
the publication of British Information Services, 
Labor and Industry in Britain, for November. 

. . as the first excitement faded, it began to be clear 
that a political change of undoubted significance can 
still be assimilated into the fabric of British tradition. 
The new Labor Government stated its program in the 
King’s Speech on August 15. Important changes were 
outlined subsequently in the field of economic organ- 
ization. But, basically, it was clear the immediate posi- 
tion would be affected not by abstract theory but by 
the hard logic of Britain’s economic problem. 

Only time will give the answer to the question: 
Whither the British Labor Government? Mean- 
while we should appraise it on its own statements 
and actions. 
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SINARCHISM—MEXICAN 
THREAT OR PROMISE? 


JAMES A. MAGNER 


It is now eight years since the National Sinarchist 
Union began its organization of small farmers 
and farm workers in Mexico and stimulated the 
fears of another Fascist movement on this conti- 
nent. Promising a new era “with order,” as its 
name implies, as opposed to the lawlessness of 
roving agrarian bands, and preaching the doctrine 
of private property as opposed to Communism, its 
leaders adopted various trappings of the Fascist 
ritual, including a salute, and organized large 
meetings and parades of farm workers, particu- 
larly in the states of Guanajuato and Queretaro. 
Many of its adherents were shot at and killed dur- 
ing the public demonstrations, by their Commu- 
nist- (and sometimes government-) inspired 
agrarian antagonists. 

To work up enthusiasm for the cause, the in- 
tegrity of Mexican nationalism was preached by 
its organizers, and the publicists of the movement, 
particularly through the bulletin El Sinarquista, 
began to attack the United States as the congenital 
enemy of Mexico, and the democracy of the 
United States as inconsonant with Catholic Chris- 
tianity. Seeing only in the experience of democ- 
racy in Mexico the rule of strong men and the 
amassing of Revolutionary fortunes through a 
spoils system under the guise of agrarian reform, 
the early prophets of Sinarchism decided that de- 
mocracy was another word for corruption and a 
synonym for all that was Communistic, hypocriti- 
cal and un-Christian. 

So far as the Mexican Revolutionary Party was 
concerned, Sinarchism saw only red. The Sin- 
archist leaders believed that the redemption of the 
Mexican people lay in a return to religion—the 
Catholic religion—and therefore placed as cardi- 
nal points in their program the amendment of the 
Constitution of Mexico to permit the Church to 
hold title to its property and to conduct its own 
schools and impart religious instruction therein. 
At the same time a program of social reform and 
uplift began to appear within the movement. 

The success of the movement in attracting 
members was phenomenal. This was due in part 
to the disgust and hunger of large numbers of 
peasant farmers as a result of the failure of the 
agrarian reform and the disorderly and violent 
manner in which it was effected in many places. 
The word “agrarian” had come to be identified in 
the minds of many honest folk with “free-boot- 
ing,” and the word “politician” with “carpet- 
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bagging.” It was due in part also to the slogans 
and appeals of the Sinarchist leaders, who whipped 
the throngs into enthusiasm with their demands 
for heroism and sacrifice and at the same time 
gave evidence of sincere interest in the cause of 
the people and personal disinterestedness so far as 
their own fortunes were concerned. 

All of this had the effect of infuriating various 
elements. The Communists naturally had no love 
for their enemies. The political agrarian overlords 
resented any reflection upon their motives or rec- 
ords. Enemies of Catholicism saw the specter of 
the Church in politics and of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion looming in the foreground. The National 
Revolutionary Party saw the rise of a potential 
political party to challenge its hegemony. The 
salute, official slogans and the organization of the 
movement aroused the fear of “Fascism” in many 
journalists. And the United States Department of 
State became interested when branches of the 
Sinarchist Union were formed among Mexican 
nationals living in the United States. 

Various forms of pressure were brought to bear 
upon the Mexican government, and particularly 
upon President Avila Camacho, to suppress the 
organization, but without success. In the first 
place, the Sinarchist Union disclaimed the nature 
of a political party, although it waged a verbal 
war against the Mexican Revolutionary Party. 
Moreover, it conducted thoroughly peaceful dem- 
onstrations and gave no evidences of wishing to 
carry firearms or even to engage in retaliation or 
self-defense against its enemies, who frequently 
shed the blood of its adherents. Its program of 
civic and moral uplift of the masses actually had 
a great deal to recommend it; and when its leaders 
proposed a plan for the colonization of certain 
barren tracts in the state of Lower California, the 
President not only gave his approbation but was 
on the point of recommending a Government sub- 
sidy for the project. The leaders of the movement 
endeavored to foster these friendly relations with 
the President and gave various evidences of their 
desire to cooperate with him. 

Then, suddenly, a few of the more ardent spirits 
let loose with an editorial in El Sinarquista, ex- 
pressing bitter impatience with the continued pro- 
gram of the Mexican Revolutionary Party and 
attacking the President personally as responsible. 
This is what the Communists and other foes of the 
movement had been waiting for. There was noth- 
ing for Avila Camacho to do but succumb to the 
demand that the paper be suppressed, and likewise 
compel suspension of the large public demonstra- 
tions of the group as subversive of public order. 
This was followed by an attempted assassination 
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of the President, and again the Sinarchists were 
saddled with responsibility for the crime. There is 
no solid evidence to justify this accusation; nor 
can the damaging editorial be rightly regarded as 
other than the result of faulty supervision and 
control over the immature and hasty elements 
which have counterparts in practically every or- 
ganization. Certainly the enemies of Sinarchism 
had been urging and actually practising far more 
violence for a long time. Nevertheless, the harm 
had been done. Sinarchism retired into something 
of a quiescent stage for the summer of 1944. 

Internal difficulties also developed to damage 
the internal unity of the movement. The coloni- 
zation scheme in Lower California appears not to 
have been sufficiently prepared for the difficult 
terrain. Salvador Abascal, the national chieftain 
who was largely responsible for the project, 
launched a series of complaints against his con- 
fréres; and, when he was dropped from his post, 
to be supplanted by Torres Bueno, his ready 
wrath took the form of various vindictive attacks 
upon the movement, which were given to the 
press. It has been asserted that Abascal and others 
associated with him were prepared, at least in the 
beginning, to join hands with Nazi elements in 
Mexico against the United States. The truth is that 
Abascal is a man of high character and clean per- 
sonal record, sincerely desirous of lending his en- 
ergies to the betterment of the Mexican people. 
But, as a person of passionate and impulsive na- 
ture and as part of the element ready to blame the 
United States for a large part of Mexico’s woes, 
he exposed both himself and the movement to an 
understandably unfavorable reaction. 

Following his expulsion, certain internal modi- 
fications went on within the movement. It may 
be recalled that during the year 1944 several rep- 
resentatives of Sinarchism made a tour of the 
United States. They were agreeably impressed 
with the friendly reception they received; and 
since that time a notable change has taken place in 
the general philosophy of the movement so far as 
the United States is concerned. 

This does not mean that Sinarchism has now 
reached a point of stabilization where it has be- 
come persona grata with the Mexican govern- 
ment, or has allayed all the fears of the American 
Department of State, or even solved its own inter- 
nal problems or united all its dissident elements. 
The fact is that the Mexicans, although a long- 
suffering people, are in many ways given to quick 
impatience and division of ranks. Undoubtedly 
there are many Sinarchists who would like to con- 
vert the movement into a political party, to chal- 
lenge the rule of the Mexican Revolutionary 


Party and to enter without turther delay into the 
full inauguration of the proposed reforms. This, 
however, is not the program or policy of the na- 
tional organization as headed by the present leader, 
Carlos Athié Carrasco, who with his counselors 
insists that Sinarchism must maintain a steady 
course, aloof from political affiliations, for the fur- 
ther development of its rank and file in the Chris- 
tian and patriotic conceptions of the social-eco- 
nomic problems of Mexico and in their’ pacific, 
intelligent and unselfish solution. 

According to the Sinarchist Union, as well as 
in the view of many other observers, the present 
agrarian system in Mexico, particularly under the 
political direction of the past twenty years, has 
been a definite failure. It is a fact that national 
production of basic grains and other food prod- 
ucts has been greatly inadequate and that Mexico 
has been obliged to import increasing amounts 
from the United States, Canada and as far south 
as Argentina to provide sufficient corn and wheat 
for its population. The fundamental cause of this 
situation is ascribed to the collectivist ejidal sys- 
tem of land ownership and cultivation established 
by the Mexican Revolution, particularly under 
the presidency of General Lazaro Cardenas. The 
Sinarchists propose that this be remedied by re- 
taining the distributivist principle of the Revolu- 
tion but through small private ownership. 

One of the principal sources of complaint has 
been the political manipulation of the agrarian 
problem, using the small farmer as an instrument 
for the ambitions of the political bosses. Side by 
side with this phenomenon has been the organiza- 
tion of the so-called Reservas Agrarias, or mili- 
tarized farmers, who are said to constitute as high 
as sixty per cent of the national armed forces 
under the control of General Cardenas, keeping 
the rural communities in a constant state of anx- 
iety and preventing any genuinely democratic and 
free expression of the populace. The Sinarchists 
propose, together with a systematic and gradual 
preparation of the small farmer for the responsi- 
bilities of private ownership, that politics get out 
of the land question and that the problem be 
solved on its social and economic merits; also that 
the “Agrarian Reservists” be disarmed and dis- 
banded and that the small farmer be given gen- 
uine peace and guarantees for the possession and 
cultivation of his property. 

According to the leaders of the movement, its 
first stages were characterized by the ground work 
of propaganda and the gaining of members, 
through popular and often fiery oratory, mass 
meetings and the stimulation of a spirit of heroism 
in pursuit of a better life. There is no doubt that 
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this method attracted hundreds of thousands of 
the hungry and dissatisfied peasantry and of exas- 
perated small farmers, and produced not only a 
spirit of expectation but also a revival of Catholic 
values and of reliance upon moral principles. The 
importance of these fruits cannot be exaggerated 
for those who are acquainted with the deeper 
phases of the Mexican national problem; and it is 
apparent that they were not lost upon President 
Avila Camacho. 

The second, or present, phase of Sinarchism is 
stated to be the practical implementation of the 
principles already outlined on the nature of prop- 
erty, the family, liberty under law and social jus- 
tice. To bring this to a head, the Sinarchist Union, 
in collaboration with the national campaign 
against illiteracy, has established numerous schools 
throughout the republic for elementary instruc- 
tion and has supplemented these with tech- 
nical courses for the improvement of agricultural 
methods adapted to the various localities. A plan 
has been drawn up which, with the aid of the 
Nationa! Secretariat of Health and Public Assis- 
tance, is calculated to raise the standards of 
hygiene, housing, nutrition and clothing of the 
rural elements and to link these improvements 
with the moral regeneration of the people. 

For some time past, Sinarchism has stressed the 
evils of alcoholism, which constitutes a basic so- 
cial problem among large masses of the Mexican 
population, and has endeavored to teach the ne- 
cessity of replacing alcoholic drink by food and 
balanced diet as a source of strength. Among other 
projects calculated to promote this idea, the or- 
ganization has acquired certain properties for the 
cultivation of the soy bean as an item of food and 
has prepared a number of bulletins dealing with 
the possibilities and industrialization of this prod- 
uct. Propaganda of a practical sort has also been 
released dealing with the improvement of domes- 
tic establishments and personal hygiene, and plans 
have been made for the erection of a typical farm 
establishment in each regional council of the 
Union, to serve as a model for the farm house. 

Sinarchism has been particularly critical of the 
results obtained from the Ejidal Banks operated by 
the Government, pointing out that the small 
farmers have been deprived of the just fruits of 
their labors through the ineptitude and greed of 
the directors of these institutions in many sections. 
It is proposed that this situation be given honest 
study and that credit unions be established on a 
basis that will merit confidence and provide loans 
at reasonable rates and with security. 

It is important to note that Sinarchism is not 
sponsored, like Catholic Action, by the Catholic 
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Church. As a matter of fact, the Church has been 
careful to dissociate itself from the movement in 
any way which might indicate official approval or, 
for that matter, disapproval. Nevertheless, the 
movement has consistently and logically thought 
of Catholicism in such statements as that of June 
15, 1945, when the National Council declared: 
“Since Mexico is a country of Christian culture 
and traditions, the National Sinarchist Union de- 
pends upon this doctrine to bring to a head its 
works of a practical nature, which will mark its 
course in this second stage of the Organization.” 

It now remains to be seen whether Sinarchism 
can hold firm to this course. If it can resist the 
natural temptation to convert itself into a political 
party and can patiently and courageously follow 
the line of unselfish social service and uplift, im- 
parting a genuinely civic consciousness to its mem- 
bers independently of electoral contingencies, and 
surviving the attacks of its enemies, it can per- 
form a most valuable service to the people of 
Mexico and bring just that much closer the real- 
ization of a genuine democracy to a country that 
has suffered so much in the name of its distortions. 


WAR AND MORALS 
JOHN J. O'CONNOR 


(This is a letter received by a seminarian from a 
friend in the Navy. AMERICA presents it in the 
hope of helping our priests to help our servicemen 
when they come back.—Eprror) 


Dear Pete: This is being written at a Navy 
Receiving Ship. As you know, the Receiving Ship 
is a Navy embarkation port. Out of this station, 
eighteen miles inland from the blue Pacific, men 
go towards the Orient, to man the Navy ships and 
see Marines to beachheads. When one is waiting 
here at the Receiving Ship his thoughts naturally 
turn towards his destination. He hears tales from 
those who have returned concerning life “out 
there”—the privations, the humorous incidents, 
stories about “characters” of one kind or another. 
Occasionally, as happened this morning, he stands 
rigidly at attention while a sailor is decorated for 
heroism on a bloody beachhead. 

But enough about me. By this time, I suppose, 
rumors are rife in the seminary about early ordi- 
nations. Pete, don’t look for anything early along 
that line. This may sound like sermonizing, but 
sermonizing is far from my mind. You want to 
pray for as many moments as possible to get ready 
for your job. 

You have probably heard a lot about what this 
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war is doing for religion. All I see is what it’s do- 
ing ¢o religion. It’s easy to pray and seek Confes- 
sion when it appears that the chips are down. But 
it’s also easy to forget prayer and Confession when 
the ordeal is over. You’ve heard many, many 
stories about the First Division Marines at Guadal- 
canal and their Catholic fervor. Here in San Diego 
you still hear stories about the First tearing this 
town apart when they came home. While I was at 
the “Lakes,” I became very chummy with a Ma- 
rine Chaplain about whom you’ve heard a lot. He 
was on a heavy cruiser at Sicily. He said that every 
little Sicilian boy was ready to bring a sailor to his 
sister, Sicilian husbands solicited for their wives, 
because they were starving. He pleaded with the 
Catholic sailors on that ship not to go ashore, but, 
as he said, all the pleading in the world wouldn’t 
keep them back. They had been through too 
much. They just had to “go off and forget the 
strain of battle.” 

In a way, Pete, this will be the misfortune of 
your priesthood—it mst be exercised among 
young men who have been through too much. 
You can’t grasp the chasm between military and 
civilian life until you have experienced the 
former. No one is as eager to avoid another war 
as men who have been through it themselves and 
felt the full privations of military life. Of course 
some get a “good deal,” yet for the majority it is 
something that they hope their children will never 
face. But to get back to that “misfortune,” per- 
sonally, I would call it good fortune to work 
among such men. Not that this war is good for- 
tune, but rather that a priest now has the chance 
to do great things in a spiritual way. 

Men, after years of military discipline, suffer a 
natural letdown. I’ve seen them come back here 
and watched them find apparent relaxation and 
solace in the barrooms and honky-tonks of the 
West Coast. I’ve heard their new creed. “Law and 
order! Cops! I’ve been through hell! No one can 
tell me what to do!” I think, with apprehension, 
of that final “V-Day,” when millions of such war- 
ring lads come back from Berlin and Tokyo. 

You'll run up against paradoxical men—men 
like a Marine I talked to here in San Diego, who 
had a rather mean tongue and was quite happy 
about living with the wife of a soldier, yet spoke 
in strangely reverent tones when Father Timothy 
Reardon’s name was mentioned. Father Reardon 
was the first Chaplain ashore at Guadalcanal. 

They'll respect a priest—yet that priest will 
have to offer them an awful lot to compensate for 
what they have been through. In the years before 
Pearl Harbor the priest dealt with lads who led 
normal lives. Their main need in those days was 


advice, rather than sympathy. But now, like Christ 
with Magdalen, he may have to spend as much 
time in sympathizing with the veteran as in giving 
him advice. He will deal with men who are com- 
bat veterans. There will be survivors of torpedoed 
ships; men who have swum through burning oil 
and crawled through the mud of tropic jungles; 
men to whom malaria is a curse word; men who 
have charged across European beaches into the 
maw of deadly pill-boxes. There will be men who 
know the terror of drifting in the open sea, where 
each sunbeam cuts like a knife and water is a 
delicacy that used to be. There will be men whose 
nerves snapped in black and lethal nights; men 
who knew the agony of having a best friend die 
at their side. All this will be behind them. But it 
cannot be forgotten. When such memories come 
back, men will need something from the priest. 

What you offer them will have to be purely 
spiritual. Once it was easy to attract young people 
with dances and CYO boxing tournaments. That 
will be rather difficult when you are coping with 
lads who wear battle stars on campaign ribbons 
—who have been through a certain form of hell 
before reaching twenty-five. You won’t be able 
to offer them the spiritual mixed. It will have to 
be straight. That is where your big job will be. 
You'll have to think out a way to reach these men. 
They'll need you terribly. Yet they will shy away 
from you. 

I don’t think that a priest who is the “good 
fellow” type will succeed too well. Perhaps he’ll 
make out well for a while, but to cope with these 
men something more substantial than good fel- 
lowship will be necessary. They can find good 
fellowship in taprooms. The priests who will 
succeed are the ones who are saints. 

I think this way because of the respect, even 
if grudging, that clean living earns in the Service. 
It’s easy to laugh at someone who doesn’t run 
around, yet in back of every man’s head, at least 
among the sailors I’ve been with, is the thought 
that maybe the fellow has the right idea after all. 
One always looks for the better in his sister or 
mother. If they see that same sort of goodness in 
the priest they will respect him. His most effective 
sermon will be his daily conduct. Men who have 
fought with officers who never gave an order 
which they themselves would not execute—or 
who have a disgust for officers who held back— 
will listen only to those who “practise what they 
preach.” 

Well, Pete, I didn’t mean to ramble on this way, 
but for once I had a lot of time tonight and these 
are the thoughts that came crowding in on me. 


Strange that I should be thinking of coming back 
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when I haven’t even gone. I guess it’s one of the 
queer quirks of human nature that it continually 
looks ahead. Before going somewhere we wonder 
what will happen when we get back. But, as I 
have said, when we do come back, Pete, it will 
be up to you priests and priests-to-be to see us 
through that period of readjustment. We feel 
confident that you will do it. It is this confidence 
that helps us to overcome the vague fear we have 
for the America to which we hope to return. So 
pray, Pete, pray that when we come back, having 
saved America from the enemy, you may save 
us from ourselves. JoHN 


BROTHERHOOD OF THE 
EXTENDED PALM 
LUKE M. CIAMPI 


“Father, I’d like to speak to you.” The voice 
whined close to my ear. I recognized its import 
and turned towards the speaker. The reek of stale 
beer forced me back a step. He was tattered and 
disheveled, grimy and unshaven, thick in his 
speech and glassy in his stare. 

I was brusque with him, even offensive. I want- 
ed to get home as soon as possible, exchange my 
soggy street-clothes for my loose, cool habit and 
relax from the nervous tension of having taught 
four classes of uninhibited high-school boys. “Beat 
it,” I snapped, “I haven’t any time for you today.” 

My treatment may have seemed harsh, but it 
was the most effective. The fellow was not the 
first panhandler I have encountered on the streets 
of New York. In this city especially, the clerical 
garb is a magnet that attracts professional beggars 
from miles around. The Roman collar marks the 
priest as a dispenser of the charity of Christ, on 
the assumption that he cannot listen to a hardluck 
story unmoved. The assumption is generally right 
when the priest permits himself to listen. 

The stories told are sometimes so plausible that 
they impale the clergyman victim on the horns of 
a dilemma—either to deny a worthy case a merited 
alms or to help an unfortunate farther along the 
road to perdition by an undeserved offering. 

I must confess that like many others I have been 
fooled as often as not. My first experience of this 
sort occurred on the East Side many years ago. 
The poor man seated in the rectory before me 
poured out such a tale of woe that I was only too 
eager to help. He was temporarily down on his 
luck, he said, and needed enough money to travel 
to his sister’s place in Hoboken, where a social- 
security check awaited him. In all innocence I 
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pressed a dollar bill out of my carfare allowance 
into his hands and obligingly wrote down my name 
and address, that he might repay me through the 
mails. I never did see the dollar again, and my 
name, no doubt, has served as introduction to 
other priest victims of the city. 

To this day I have not made up my mind 
whether that Scots seaman who asked me for an 
evening’s lodging was telling me the truth. His 
ship had sailed without him, he said, and his pa- 
pers seemed in good order. My heart melted on 
that occasion, too. Even now I console myself 
with the reflection that he had an honest face. 

Yes, and there is the rub. So many of them have 
honest faces. There was the interesting character 
in faded black who launched into a detailed ac- 
count of his life. He was an Anglican, he said, 
just recently come from London, where he had 
been professor of English. He did speak the lan- 
guage beautifully and had a wide knowledge of 
literature. When he had enlisted my sympathies on 
his side by insinuating that he was taking instruc- 
tion to enter the Catholic Church and stood in 
need of spiritual aid, he crossed with a right to 
the chin. “Father, I hate to trouble you with my 
problems, but I have to journey to my sister’s 
house in Hoboken.” 

That sister in Hoboken seems to be a stock fea- 
ture with the entire brotherhood of the extended 
palm. At Hoboken a gentleman was supposed to 
contact him and take him to a private school in 
Connecticut, where he could lead a life of scholas- 
tic ease. He went to so many pains to relate his 
story in three-quarters of an hour’s time that | 
did not have the heart to refuse him the dollar he 
sought. The English professor took me at my word 
when I told him somewhat drily not to bother 
keeping his promise to mail the dollar back to me. 

Three months later he returned to the same 
rectory. As I was out at the time, the pastor lis- 
tened to his story and likewise bestowed a dollar 
on his noble efforts. Other colleagues have since 
told me of encountering this cultured panhandler, 
and from the tales I have heard of his activities I 
am beginning to think both my pastor and I were 
fortunate to get let off for only one dollar. 

One of the most amusing characters I have ever 
met was a bantam-cock sort of fellow, neatly 
dressed but slightly in his cups. He seized me by 
the lapels and asked me to believe he once pos- 
sessed a cool two million. My amused and ready 
acquiescence upset him. “Know who I am?” he 
scowled, “I’m Battling Nelson.” 

I could not recall whether the great boxer were 
still alive and expressed my doubts. He offered to 
prove it for me, fiercely squaring off in front of 
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me. Passers-by stopped in amazement at the right 
of a slight old gentleman standing in a fighting 
crouch before a burly priest. I pinioned his arms 
to his side and assured him I was convinced. 

“Listen, Nelson,” I said, “I’d like to help you, 
but all the change I have is these two nickels, and 
I need them for the subway.” I brought the two 
coins out into the sunlight. “Suppose you go over 
to St. Francis Church on W. 31st Street. They’ll 
give you a sandwich.” 

He had just come from there, he replied, and 
ne thought the Brothers were grand. I agreed with 
him and told him I knew some of the Brothers. 
Thereupon he shook my hand. “Say, Father, do me 
a favor, will you?” When I nodded, he continued, 
“The next time you see those Brothers, tell them 
to slice the bread thinner—and the cheese 
thicker!” 

The stories may vary, but the result is usually 
the same. The gentlemen of the begging profes- 
sion ask a coin or two for a cup of coffee, a meal, 
a night’s lodging, or carfare to that mythical sis- 
ter in Hoboken. Occasionally they try psychology. 
One fellow, for instance, after begging me vainly 
for a quarter for a bed that night finally confessed 
that he wanted a drink. He got his quarter for 
telling the truth. 

Probably the boldest of the lot was the youngish 
man who rang the rectory doorbell at one-thirty 
in the morning. I rose dutifully from bed and 
looked out the window. There on the sidewalk be- 
low stood a clean-cut fellow staring up at me. A 
taxi with the motor running waited at the curb. 
“Come down, Father!” he yelled up. “It’s a sick 
call!” 

The situation looked right. The cab with the 
motor running indicated extreme haste and neces- 
sity. I threw on my clothes, seized my pyx, and 
dashed down the five flights of stairs to open the 
door before getting the Holy Oils and Viaticum. 

The fellow pushed his way into the lobby and 
trembled before me. “Father, I just killed a man,” 
he blurted. My questions grew suddenly incoher- 
ent. “Let’s go upstairs and sit down a minute,” 
he urged. I acceded after he explained that the 
corpse had been taken to a local hospital, where 
I knew there was a resident Chaplain. 

After he had lit a cigarette—one of mine, inci- 
dentally—he started a wild account of drinking 
all night and then leaving a Greenwich Village 
café to step into his car. As he roared away from 
the curb, he had knocked down and killed an old 
man. 

At a loss what to do, he said, he had phoned his 
friend Father So-and-so of Saint Francis Church, 
who had suggested that he come to us and we 


would help him out. When I asked about the 
police, he replied that they had given him a sum- 
mons to report in the morning. I said nothing. 

He told me he was an interne at Bellevue Hos- 
pital and could, if he wanted, go there and take 
some morphine to quiet his nerves. I dissuaded 
him. He spoke of getting out of the city. I vetoed 
the suggestion. Finally, he asked brightly, “Say, 
Father, do you think a Turkish bath would help 
me get a grip on myself?” 

“Sure,” I agreed, ““That’s just what you need, 
a nice Turkish bath. Then you can go home and 
rest, and in the morning things won’t look so 
bad.” 

That was what he had been waiting to hear. 
Now came the inevitable touch. “Well, you see, 
Father, it’s this way. I’m fresh out of funds. I 
don’t want to go back to the hospital for my 
check book. Could you let me have the money?” 

“How much?” I was smoldering inside. 

“Oh, I think ten dollars or so would do it.” 

“Too bad,” I said. “I haven’t that much now. 
Suppose you return in the morning about nine 
o’clock, and I’ll have it for you.” 

Surprisingly enough, he got up immediately, all 
trembling gone, just one desire manifest in his 
whole bearing—to remove himself from my pres- 
ence in a hurry. He had noticed the gleam in my 
eyes. He flew down the stairs and out the door— 
none too soon, as I had meant to assist him with 
the point of my foot. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these few ex- 
periences of mine—and they are few in compari- 
son with those which have befallen some of my 
colleagues—is that at least ninety-nine per cent of 
those who ask charity of the benevolent priest are 
charter members of the Brotherhood of the Ex- 
tended Palm. The problem of the professional 
panhandler will never be solved as long as we con- 
tinue to be fooled or moved by their stories. The 
charity of Christ is indeed sometimes ours to be- 
stow, but it ill behooves us to waste this world’s 
goods on those whose only living problem is where 
the next drink is coming from. 

Therefore my story, as every good one should, 
has a little moral. At the risk of denying a deserv- 
ing brother that small coin which will help him 
over a hurdle, we should learn to have one answer 
for them all. Refer them to the nearest charitable 
organization which has the funds, the ability and 
the time to sift the chaff from the wheat. It is 
difficult for us to adopt a hardened attitude, to 
deny a beggar an alms, but adopt it we must if we 
do not wish to continue being targets for every 
wheedler who happens to cast his bleary eyes upon 
our cloth. 
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ATOMIC POLICY 


Meeting in Washington to prepare an answer to 
the great question, what to do with the atomic 
bomb, Messrs. Truman, Attlee and King have pre- 
sented a cautiously worded, yet constructive and 
hopeful program for future international rela- 
tions. A close reading of the policy statement re- 
veals that they have not risked very much in the 
way of promises. Yet they have laid the ground- 
work for a progressive policy looking toward the 
control of all weapons of mass destruction. 

The three nations met without Russia. This was 
unobjectionable, since the decision rested solely 
with the atomic Powers. Yet Russia was con- 
stantly in the minds of the conferees. This was 
evident in the recurring theme of cooperation and 
reciprocity. In offering to share their scientific 
secrets for peaceful purposes, they hoped to create 
an atmosphere of reciprocal confidence in which 
political agreement and cooperation would flourish. 
No note of hostility or attitude of threat entered 
into the statement, only the idea of reciprocity. It 
is this reciprocity from Russia which the Western 
Powers are seeking, and which Russia has in many 
important respects failed to show. How the Soviet 
Union will react to this bid to share her own 
secrets remains to be seen. The atomic Powers have 
made the gesture to Russia. The next move is hers. 

The three conferees’ most immediate proposal 
concerned the United Nations. It was their view 
that the Organization should receive responsibility 
in the control of atomic energy. They therefore 
proposed that there be created a United Nations 
Atomic Commission which should have the re- 
sponsibility of submitting recommendations with 
this purpose in view. This new sign of trust in the 
principles of international organization comes at a 
time when the United ‘Nations is in danger of 
being by-passed by the major Powers. The pro- 
posal is a welcome sign that the United States, 
Great Britain and Canada are sincerely dedicated 
to the principles of UNO and wish to see it work. 

They decided to keep the secret of the atomic 
bomb, for the time being. In their opinion, to 
divulge the secret at this time would not con- 
tribute to the long-range purposes of the United 
Nations. They will be ready to divulge the secret 
(if it is not already widely known) when “effec- 
tive enforceable safeguards” against its use for 
destructive purposes can be devised. Just what 
such safeguards could be they do not suggest. But 
as the Editor of this Review wrote last week, “‘Lest 
there be any quibbling over the form of words, it 
should be made perfectly clear that what is given 
up is the right of a nation to arm in its own 
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defense independently of the international organ- 
ization.” This involves a deep penetration into the 
cherished prerogatives of national sovereignty. It 
remains clear that there can be no “effective en- 
forceable safeguards” as long as nations claim the 
right to be ultimate judges in their own case. 

It will be the part of the United Nations to 
create the rule of law among nations. By con- 
solidating the authority of the United Nations, 
the right condition of mutual trust can be created 
in which the nations might at last be prevailed 
upon to abondon the national jealousy so evident 
in the veto power of the Security Council. Insofar 
as Our atomic policy tends to this effect, the 
Truman-Attlee-King declaration is a genuine step 
toward lasting world peace. 


WE CANNOT STOP NOW 


Some months ago, summarizing his analysis of 
American armed might that played so huge a part 
in the defeat of the Axis, Hanson Baldwin con- 
cluded that in the minds of millions of Europeans, 
friend and foe alike, “America is now synonymous 
with destruction.” 

Many arguments have been advanced for the 
necessity of continuing UNRRA activities. These 
arguments have to date failed to convince our 
lawmakers, for though the remaining half-billion 
dollars pledged by us from our 1944 national in- 
come has been voted through by the House, it has 
been saddled with the very unwise “free press” 
rider, and it is still pending in the Senate. Further- 
more, there is rising Congressional opposition to 
the additional $1,350 million requested by UNR- 
RA for the coming year. ' 

If all other pleas—on the grounds of charity, 
of political good sense, of the future peace of 
Europe—fail, Congress may perhaps be moved by 
a consideration of our good name. If millions of 
Europeans see us now only as geniuses in the art 
of destruction, we ought to be deeply concerned 
in showing that we can be, if not geniuses, at least 
earnest workers in the cause of saving. 

UNRRA is the only large-scale agency which 
can carry on that work in the time left. Certain 
journals and newspapers have been at pains to 
point out UNRRA’s weaknesses, its alleged in- 
efficiency, its being over-staffed and over-paid. 
All this may possibly be true, though this Re- 
view considers many of the charges exaggerated, 
as, for example, was Life magazine’s, when it 
stated that the rehabilitation aspect of UNRRA 
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has been from the start mere verbiage. Seed and 
breeding-cattle, to name but one aspect of re- 
habilitation, have had a respectable place in 
UNRRA’s plans. 

But all this is not now the point. The point is 
that something, indeed much, has to be done im- 
mediately. It is this very winter which will see the 
crest of the crisis in Europe. We simply cannot 
ditch UNRRA now and start something else. We 
cannot even write into UNRRA appropriations 
idealistic riders which may, indeed, be otherwise 
excellent, but which should have been considered 
when the agency was organized. 

President Truman, in his message to Congress 
for November 13, has asked that UNRRA be 
enabled to continue. For Congress to do less than 
accede promptly and without reservation to his, 
and the American peoples’ wish, will give strong 
corroboration to the world’s suspicions that de- 
struction is Our meat. 


THANKSGIVING 


A Thanksgiving Proclamation in this fall of 1945 
might at first sight seem to be a grim jest, and one 
not in too good taste at that. Yet is there any year 
—is there any day of any year—when we dare 
assert, either individually or as a nation, that we 
owe no thanks to God? 

True, the hand of war has lain heavily upon us; 
but as we contemplate the chaos of misery, want, 
pestilence and death that is Europe, we must 
thank God that this, at least, we have been spared. 

Turning our eyes homeward, we see industrial 
strife, mounting class and race tensions, the doubts 
and uncertainties that breed the fear that breeds 
hatred and violence. And shall we still thank God? 
Listen to the words of the Church, repeated in 
every Mass: “It is meet and just, right and salu- 
tary... .” It is not only a duty in justice; it is 
salutary, wholesome, for us. 

Where do our evils come from, if not from our 
own sins? God did not make us greedy or proud 
or selfish or arrogant; those vices are the man- 
made failures in the working out of God’s plan. 
What is good in us, what is good in our country, 
comes from God; what is evil comes from us. 
There is a great deal of good in our country; and 
under God it may yet exorcise the evil. We have 
our democratic tradition, we have the high moral 
principles to which this republic is dedicated. Let 
us thank God for these and His other benefits to 


us; and let us use them for our betterment. 


FEDERAL AID 


The strategy of the National Education Associa-~ 
tion in its completely unsuccessful campaign for 
Federal aid to education is to keep drumming into 
people’s minds that public-school teachers are dis- 
gracefully underpaid. It is an understandable 
strategy. The N.E.A. has a paid membership of 
about 350,000 teachers and expects to add another 
hundred thousand this year. 

But the strategy has a deeper denies as well. 
The N.E.A. is exclusively public-school-minded. 
It is prepared to fight to the last ditch against the 
grant of Federal monies to non-public schools. 
Hence its paramount emphasis on the inequality 
of teachers’ pay rather than on the inequality of 
regard for children’s rights to adequate educa- 
tional opportunity. For on the primary and 
secondary levels public-school teachers enjoy a 
decided majority, whereas there are many millions 
of children in non-public schools; and there are 
more millions who would attend these schools 
should Federal funds for education be granted on 
the sound principle of equity and not on the 
spurious principle of public-school preferment. 

It might therefore be dangerous for the N.E.A. 
to abandon its lobby for Federal aid on the basis of 
higher salaries for teachers. First, the teachers 
themselves might abandon the N.E.A. Second, it 
would be rather more difficult to maintain public- 
school exclusivism were educational opportunity 
“for all the children of all the people” made the 
battle cry of the Federal-aid campaign. The genial 
conclusion would be something like this: Let the 
N.E.A. continue lobbying for the teachers; let 
the rest of us lobby for the children. By so doing 
we will also win better salaries for teachers. 

The Federal-aid bill that gives first thought to 
the rights of the child is the Mead-Aiken Bill 
(S. 717). It is a bill sponsored by the American 
Federation of Labor, and it is a good bill. It not 
only clearly recognizes the inadequacy of teach-~ 
ers’ salaries but makes generous provision for rec- 
tifying the inadequacy. Nevertheless it stands firm 
on the proposition that equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all children is more of a crying need 
than even the raising of teachers’ salaries. And 
educational opportunity, it insists, must in no way 
be circumscribed by color, race or creed; it must 
be the privilege of rural as well as of urban youth, 
of children in non-public no less than of children 
in public schools. 

In the Congressional hearings on the Mead-~ 
Aiken Bill a few months ago the old shibboleths 
of “Union of Church and State,” “Breakdown of 
the American Public School,” and “Destruction 
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of the Free Public School System” were solemnly 
chanted as arguments against granting Federal 
aid to non-public schools. These catch-penny 
phrases fool the ignorant, but there is no reason 
why they should be taken seriously by our legisla- 
tors. Not only is there no basis whatever in our 
Constitution for arguing that a grant of Federal 
funds for non-public schools contravenes the sep- 
aration of Church and State, but such Federal 
funds have been given to non-public schools ever 
since 1785 when the Ordinance for the Govern- 
ment of the Northwest Territory was adopted by 
the Continental Congress. The latest and most 
far-reaching instance of an unrestricted grant of 
Federal aid is the G.I. Bill of Rights. This bill 
(Public Law 346) authorizes the Administrator 
of Veterans Affairs to name any institution at any 
educational level, which has approved educational 
standards, as eligible to receive Federal funds for 
tuition and upkeep of the veteran. 

The American Federation of Labor has exam- 
ined the arguments of the opponents of the Mead- 
Aiken Bill in a pamphlet just published under title 
of “Opportunity for Education for All.” The 
pamphlet rings true, and should win a hearing 
from fair-minded people everywhere. 


DOUBLE STANDARD 


Newspaper publishers bitterly resent charges that 
they are anything less than objective and impar- 
tial in dishing out their wares to the public. That 
they takes sides on their editorial pages they are 
perfectly willing to admit; and most of them, if 
pushed a bit, would also admit their predilection 
for the conservative side of social and economic 
disputes. But as for their news columns, no sir, 
they have a code; they have a sacred sense of their 
responsibility to the public; they have a love for 
Truth and they worship Justice. Their news col- 
umns are channels of information; they are the 
raw material of history; they are a mirror of the 
times. 

In the face of these solemn protestations, which 
in some cases are sincerely made, there would seem 
to be little room for doubt and skepticism. Yet 
doubt and skepticism widely exist, and serious- 
minded people have actually proposed that chil- 
dren in our schools be taught to read a newspaper 
critically, so that they may be able to distinguish 
truth from propaganda and make the proper al- 
lowance for the publisher’s social and economic 
prejudices. Whether this is a sound suggestion or 
not need not be discussed here. The important 
point is that it could be made at all. 

While recognizing that progress has been made 
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in freeing news columns from editorial bias, and 
that some papers are much superior to others, we 
are inclined to take publishers’ claims to objec- 
tivity with a healthy dose of salt. This is especially 
true of all news touching labor-management rela- 
tions, since in this field of human activity most of 
the press seems to follow a double standard of 
morality—a very high one for labor and a very 
low one for management. 

Last week, for instance, the secretary of the 
American Bar Association was convicted in a Fed- 
eral Court of conspiring to misappropriate some 
of the assets of a bankrupt corporation. It would 
be interesting to know how many of those who are 
reading this news are reading it here for the first 
time. Diligent search in half-a-dozen papers re- 
vealed two small stories which appeared incon- 
spicuously on pages 28 and 32 of two New York 
dailies. But if the guilty man had been the Secre- 
tary of the American Federation of Labor instead 
of the Secretary of the American Bar Association, 
every man and woman and most of the children in 
the country would have known about it. 

Similarly, the press is showing bias in its reports 
on the strike situation. There is no doubt that 
strikes are interfering with the reconversion pro- 
gram. There is no doubt, too, that some of the 
strikes which have occurred in recent weeks are 
strikes in violation of contracts, and that others 
should never have been called. But it is also true 
that labor alone is not to blame for the strike 
wave. There is considerable evidence that manage- 
ment is pulling some strikes of its own, strikes 
which have nothing to do with labor relations, 
but a lot to do with corporation earnings and the 
impending repeal of the excess-profits tax. Re- 
ferring to a suggestion that price controls be lifted 
on February 15, one of the fairest reporters in the 
country wrote two weeks ago: 

If there was a good chance of Congress acting favor- 

ably upon the proposal, many producers would hold up 

shipments until the controls came off, just as not a few 

of them are doing now to avoid excess-profit tax pay- 

ments. 
Why doesn’t the daily press tell that story? Why 
doesn’t it send reporters to investigate charges that 
warehouses are bulging with refrigerators, wash- 
ing-machines, radio parts and other consumer 
goods which the public badly needs? We know all 
about labor’s strikes. Why not tell the story of 
management’s sitdown against the reconversion 
program? 

A democracy can stand some abuses and sur- 
vive, but it cannot survive if the people are shut 
off from the free flow of news. There is no place 
in the American press, or anywhere else, for a 
double standard of morality. 
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LITERATURE AND ART 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
IN AN ATOMIC AGE 
HAROLD C. GARDINER 


In his Supplement One to The American Lan- 
guage, Mr. Mencken quotes from one Samuel 
Mitchill, a late-eighteenth-century American phi- 
lologist, who embarked on the fatuous and ardu- 
ous task of Americanizing the classical nursery 
rhymes. He thought that most of them were too 
tainted with references to kings and dukes and all 
the trappings of monarchism for the children of 
a democracy, and so he would change, for exam- 
ple, Sing a Song of Sixpence to read: 


And when the pie was opened 
The birds they were songless; 
Now wasn’t that a funny dish 
To set before the Congress! 


Happily, such incredible solemnity generally 
ends by getting itself laughed out of court, but 
succeeding generations of pedants rise to start the 
ludicrous process all over again. You will remem- 
ber the furore stirred up some years ago by the 
grubby disciples of Freud, who were all for exor- 
cizing the libidos, the Oedipus-complexes, infan- 
tile eroticism, etc., etc., that lurked, we were hor- 
rendously warned, in the innocent nursery rhyme. 

Events of the past few months have given an- 
other slant to this perennial sniping at children’s 
books. Speaking in Ottawa, Maj. Gen. Brock 
Chisolm, who is a Canadian psychiatrist and Dep- 
uty Minister of Health and Welfare, said that the 
atomic age has exploded the Santa Claus myth. 
Any child who is taught that, says the authority, 
“has his ability to think permanently injured.” 
To raise a child properly these parlous days, was 
his claim, must mean that he is brought up on the 
strict basis of reality and freedom from escapism. 

The General’s line of argument seems to be: 
doubtless the people who have messed up the 
world today were brought up on fairy-tales and 
the Santa Claus myth; therefore their thinking 
was permanently injured; therefore they got us 
where we are. The same process of deduction 
might just as well run: doubtless those same peo- 
ple said their prayers when they were children, 
and therefore they have got us in the present 
chaos. Change the “because” in the reasoning to 
“despite” and it is quite another story. 

For the fact of the matter is that fairy-tales 
and nursery rhymes and all the other species of 
‘children’s literature do deal with reality—in fact 


with the deepest reality of all. For children’s tales 
are always and inevitably concerned with wicked- 
ness and goodness; their logic is inescapable—even 
the topsy-turvy logic of talking animals, witches, 
goblins and elves. 

Furthermore, children’s books are down to grips 
with reality because they condition the mind and 
the imagination to admit willingly and happily 
the existence of the unseen world. A child who 
feels at home with fairies, who accepts them quite 
naturally, is toned up, is keyed to see the beauty 
in the fact, for example, of the Guardian Angels. 
Nor is there the danger that fairies and Guardian 
Angels are appreciated on the same level, so that 
the Angels are merely fairies in the child’s mind. 
Children are keen to make the distinction: they 
will talk to the Infant Jesus in their prayers and 
know that it is not make-believe, as when they 
talk to their hobby-horse or doll. And it is here, 
of course, that the Catholic mother and father 
will help the child to make the proper distinction. 

Children’s books, then, are not doors for “‘es- 
cape”—whatever that vague word means in the 
vocabulary of the psychiatrists—unless we are to 
understand that “reality” must mean and can 
mean only tangible, material things. If the spirit- 
ual is real, then children’s books are not escape— 
they are, or can be, contact. 

It would be interesting to know—alas, it is now 
too late—whether Hitler ever did believe in Santa 
Claus. I imagine and hope that Mr. and Mrs. 
Schickelgruber told young Adolf about the jolly 
Saint (they were Austrians, recall) , but somehow 
I cannot imagine that he ever was fooled. I think 
he was too wise a little guy. 

From the too wise little boy and girl, good 
Lord, deliver us. It is that kind of wisdom (which 
we call cynicism) which has brought us atomic 
energy as a threat rather than a promise. It may 
destroy tremendously before we learn to use it as 
God intends. At least, let it not destroy the inno- 
cent, trusting credulity of childhood. 

To the books of childhood, then, as preservers 
of that innocence, this survey is dedicated. The 
classics, of course, still come out; Mother Goose 
and Grimm and Alice and all the others get new 
editions and new illustrations every year. But cur- 
rent creations, too, continue to capture the won- 
derworld of the imagination. Mitchills and Chis- 
olms and Freudians and other churlish and 
grumpy individuals to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, turn the page to...... 
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ON THE CHILDREN’S SHELVES 


It might be good at the outset to remark that 
there has been some difficulty about the survey of 
children’s books this year. Production difficulties 
are still plaguing the publishers, and many of the 
apparently most toothsome offerings have not ap- 
peared in time to be included. In fact, publishers 
ought, when times revert to normal, to get to- 
gether with the booksellers and coordinate the 
Christmas output with the celebration of Na- 
tional Children’s Book Week. That week is ob- 
served every year in November, and many of the 
year’s best books do not come out till it is all over. 

However, as last year, so this season, a generous 
committee of Catholic librarians working in pub- 
lic libraries and, what is more pertinent, working 
with children and their books, have replied to my 
request to vote on the books they liked best. They 
voted, as not a few of them remarked, not merely 
on the books they liked, but on the books that the 
children liked. Hence, the ten they selected are 
passed on to you with confidence that they will 
be books you and the children will welcome. In 
addition to these ten, of course, all the books that 
will be mentioned in this roundup will be found 
worthwhile. 

Here are the ten. Nine Cry-baby Dolls is an 
amusing Polish folk-tale about the magic spell 
that was cast over the crying baby of Mother 
Bartosh. The illustrations are particularly fine. 
The children’s work of this publisher is worth 
watching; it is frequently most Catholic. 

In Gold of Glanaree, Maura Laverty continues 
the mystery of language in the Irish vein that has 
marked her adult books. It is a splendid adventure 
story about three Irish youngsters who find a 
buried treasure. But the best treasure from the 
reading of the book is the warm, happy, family 
life that welcomes the reader. 

Phyllis McGinley is well known for her humor- 
ous verse. She is more than a humorist, however, 
as her The Plain Princess shows. It is quite an ex- 
cellent modern fairy-story of the plain little girl 
who grows beautiful by learning humility and 
how to share her love and possessions with others. 

Out of the fairy world into the problems of the 
Japanese-Americans moves The Moved-Outers. A 
Nisei boy and girl have many trying experiences, 
but finally preserve their faith in this country in 
a tale told with dignity and simplicity. 

More remote in history but vivid in its charm- 
ing details is Jonica’s Island, the story of a little 
Dutch girl who lived in New York when it was 
called Neuw Amsterdam. This is a very good his- 
torical re-creation and a good thriller, too. 
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Belinda’s New Shoes tells of a little girl who 
longs for new shoes for a folk-dance festival and 
how her vanity, when she gets them, almost makes 
her lose them before she has a chance to dance in 
them. But all comes right in the end. 

The Gulf Stream is for the rather science- 
minded. In telling about the river in the middle of 
the ocean, however, the author manages to make 
an exciting story which is unusual in both subject 
matter and treatment. 

The eminent author, Sigrid Undset, is back for 
the third year running with a splendid work for 
children. In True and Untrue she has compiled a 
remarkable collection of folk-tales and has added 
a gem of an introduction on folklore. This is a 
treasure house. 

The indefatigible and congenial team of Maud 
and Miska Petersham have given Catholic children 
something they have needed for a long time in 
The Story of Jesus. The text is from the recent 
American version of the New Testament and the 
illustrations are delightful. 

Then, in Runaway to the Sun, Colonel Scott, 
author of God Is My Co-Pilot, has written a nat- 
ural but gripping story of a great pilot, from his 
boyhood days to his thrilling exploits as a fighter 
under General Chennault. 

Runners-up in the informal poll were such 
other fine books as The Child and the Emperor, 
Smoke Jumper, John Henry and the Double- 
Jointed Steam Drill, Call Me Charlie and others 
to be mentioned in their respective sections. 

A superlatively fine book, though its price is 
high, is Pantheon’s collection of Russian fairy- and 
folk-tales. It is an artist’s dream and a mine of 
stories. It is priced at $7.50. There is a similar 
French collection, though not so comprehensive, 
published by Didier at $1.50. 

Let me end this first section of the children’s 
survey by calling your attention to two correlated 
projects that may give mothers, fathers and aunts 
an idea for Christmas. Grosset and Dunlap has an 
illustrated junior library, containing all the classic 
tales and stories, handsomely illustrated, and the 
prices are not high. They are well worth looking 
into with a view to building a permanent juvenile 
library in the home. And Simon and Schuster pub- 
lishes some really wonderful large-size drawings 
of famous nursery characters; they are called 
“Pictures from Mother Goose”; there are ten in 
the complete group and they would make tasteful 
and charming wall decorations for your children’s 
corner or room. 

Now, on to all the other books which are nudg- 
ing me and hinting that they, too, deserve a 
friendly mention. 
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Booxs Asout Gop aND His FRiENnpDs 

There is a gratifying number of really good spiritual books 
for the children this year. The Catholic firms have done 
rather well, too, though there is still a need for more and 
more first-class books on God and the Saints. High on the 
list comes Catherine and Robb Beebe’s Story of Jesus for 
Boys and Girls (Bruce. $2). The episodes of the New Testa- 
ment are retold in simple language and the illustrations are 
strong and delightful. To-be-read-at youngsters will love to 
hear it and to look at the pictures, and the beginning readers 
can pore over nothing better. 

Exquisite silhouettes of Our Lady enhance the simplicity 
of the text in Sister Mary Jean Dorcy’s Our Lady’s Feasts 
(Sheed and Ward. $1.50). This is a fine companion-book to 
The Story of Jesus. The explanation of her Feasts will help 
give Our Lady her place in children’s lives 

In Secrets (Viking. $2), Jessie Orton Jones has managed 
some very charming prose poems about God’s bounty as 
shown in the beauty of nature. Elizabeth Orton Jones’ 
superb illustrations catch the simplicity and warmth of the 
text, and make a truly delightful little sermon-book that 
mothers could read very well indeed to the young ones and 
from which they will get a great deal in the reading. 

Mabel Farnum’s The Wool Merchant of Segovia (Bruce. 
$2) is a very exhaustive biography of Saint Alphonsus 
Rodriguez, the Jesuit lay-brother who guided Saint Peter 
Claver into his apostolate. It is thorough, but rather heavily 
loaded with historical details. Older and more thoughtful 
children will find it worthwhile. 

The story of the apparition at Fatima and the devotion it 
stimulated is well told in Mary Fabyan Windeatt’s The 
Children of Fatima (The Grail. $2). It is a good story and 
its aptness to increase devotion to the Rosary is another 
reason for its commendation. 

A further development of a modern classic is here in Joan 
Windham’s New Six O’Clock Saints (Sheed and Ward. 
$1.75). The legends are engaging and witty, if marred here 
and there for American children by Britticisms. Caryll 
Houselander’s illustrations are good. 

In the field of Catholic legend, Prince Hubertus zu Loew- 
enstein gives us a colorful one in the imaginary meeting 
between the Boy Christ, on a trip to Rome with his uncle, 
and the Caesar. There is a delicate treatment of the difference 
between the spiritual and temporal power, and the apparent 
conversion of the Emperor makes rather a nice surprise end- 
ing. It is reverently and well told in The Child and the 
Emperor (Macmillan. $1.50). 

The history of Saint Nicholas, his real life as Bishop of 
Myra, and all his long association with Christmas and giving 
is intriguingly told in Hertha Pauli’s Saint Nicholas’ Travels 
(Houghton, Mifflin. $2). Susanne Suba illustrates well this 
tale of the Saint’s travels, in person and in the Christmas 
spirit, to many lands. 

Another splendid Christmas tale is Rock Crystal, trans- 
lated from the German a century after it was written. It 
tells in simple, delicate style the story of two children lost 
on Christmas Eve in the mountains of Bohemia. The at- 
mosphere is definitely religious and Catholic, and for pre- 
serving this the translators, Elizabeth Mayer and Marianne 
Moore, and the illustrator, Josef Scharl, deserve high thanks. 
It is published by Pantheon at $2.75, boxed. 

Finally, the Rev. Gerald T. Brennan has another collection 
of his tales for youngsters in Going His Way (Bruce. $1.75). 
There are all sorts of stories here, but every one rather 
deftly makes a prime point of some Catholic truth. Father 
Brennan’s story-telling knack is enviable, as those familiar 
with his earlier books know. 





LIBRARIANS’ CHOICE 


Nine Cry-Basy Do ts. By Josephine Bernhard. Illus. by 
Irena Lorentowicz. (Roy Publishers. $1). Picture-book 
age. 

Go_p OF GLANAREE. By Maura Laverty. (Longmans. 
$2.50). Boys and girls 8-12. 

THe Prawn Princess. By Phyllis McGinley. Illus. by 
Helen Stone. (Lippincott. $1.50). Younger girls. 

THe Movep-Outers. By Florence Means. (Houghton 
Mifflin. $2). Older boys and girls. 

Jonica’s IsLanp. By Gladys Malvern. (Julien Messner. 
$2). Older girls. 

Beutnpa’s New Suoes. By Winifred Bromhall. (Knopf. 
$1.50). Younger children. 

THe Guir StreaM. By Ruth Brundze. Illus. by Helen 
Carter. (Vanguard. $2.50). Boys and girls 8-12. 

TRUE AND UNTRUE AND OTHER Norse TALEs. By 
Sigrid Undset. Illus. by Frederick Chapman. (Knopf. 
$2.50). Older boys and girls. 

Tue Story or Jesus: New TestaMENT FOR CATHOLIC 
CHILDREN. By Maud and Miska Petersham. (Macmil- 
lan. $1.50). Boys and girls 6-8. 

RUNWAY TO THE SuN. By Col. Robert L. Scott, Jr. 
(Scribner’s. $2.50). Older boys. 

These are reviewed on the preceding page. 














Books WITH ANIMAL HEROES 


Lineal descendants of the animals of Kenneth Grahame, 
Fontaine, Aesop, and even—if I may say it with all rever- 
ence—of Balaam’s ass, are the animals in today’s children’s 
stories, for through them, in varying degrees, we get some- 
thing of a revelation. Some of these contemporary stories 
are humorous, some serious, but all of them have to do with 
values of courage, patience, devotion to duty, longing for 
refuge, which all reflect, on 
their scale, haman values that 
are important for the chil- 
dren. 

In humorous vein is Claire 
Huchet Bishop’s Augustus, il- 
lustrated by Grace Paul (Vik- 
ing. $1.50). The main char- 
acter is a capable calf which 
runs away from home and has 
various adventures until it 
winds up finally as part of the statue-group in the Christmas 
crib of the Catholic Church. How that happens and how 
Augustus is able afterwards to tell his grand-children how 
he was once “a deacon in the church,” makes an entertain- 
ing little tale. 

For the very young, the very simple text to be read to 
them as they follow the exciting sketches makes Stiggles, 
by K. K. De Karroff, illustrated by Margery Colman (Cow- 
ard. $1) quite exciting. It tells of two children and their 
donkey who all go in search of the donkey’s sister, which 
they rescue. 

Silly Billy, by Sally Scott (Harcourt, Brace. $1.50), is for 
younger readers and tells about the kitten who longs for 
someone to love him. He finally finds the person in the 
farmer’s little baby. The illustrations are the best part of this 
small story. 

Appealing still to small children, Leonard Weisgard’s 
Would You Like to be a Monkey? (Crowell. $1) aims at 
familiarizing young readers with the characteristics of the 
various animals. The author has drawn each baby animal 
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From Gold of Glanaree 
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JESUIT HOME MISSION — ONLY A CHAPEL now. 
Help us to GROW. Small contributions are PRECIOUS } 
and WELCOME. Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 4 


Mission, Durham, North Carolina. ) 





“CARDINAL HAYES” Committee selection; PIUS XII, the 
first COMPLETE biography of His Holiness by Father 
Doyle. 272 pages, indexed, color frontispiece, $3. From your 
bookseller or from Sun Books, 660 Madison Ave., New York. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST, working alone in four counties, 
only 70 Catholics in population of 140,000, needs your 
prayers and gifts to survive. Will you help? Rev. Louis R. 
Williamson, Hartsville, South Carolina. 





§ 
IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue, Irish Industries Depot, — 876 Lexington Ave. 
(Near 65th St.), New York 21, N. Y. 





KNOWING how has made the Pascal Cassocks for three 
generations the most dependable in quality and satisfaction! 
Pascal’s Cassocks are always the best buy! Victor Pascal, 
Clergy Tailor, 170 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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with its mother. The drawings especially, in addition to the 
text, will appeal. 

The P. Zoo, by Elizabeth Hamilton, illustrated by Peter 
Hurd (Coward, McCann. $1), is an amusing and instruc- 
tive little book for the very young. A little boy and an 
intelligent elephant convince the keeper that they belong 
in the strange little zoo that contains only animals whose 
names begin with P. 

In Calling All Ducks, Brig. Gen. Ralph DeVoe has told 
a delightfully humorous story of the younger children, at 
the same time illustrating without preachment the lesson of 
fair play. Nils Hogner has done the fine illustrations (Cro- 
well. $1). 

For older boys who like animal stories, Harold McCrack- 
en’s Sentinel of the Snow peaks, illustrated by Enos Comstock 
(Lippincott. $2), provides a fine story. It follows the cycle 
of the seasons and the struggle for existence of a wild Alas- 
kan sheep. There is a fine outdoor atmosphere in the well 
written story. 

There follow two stories about horses. The first is for 
younger children. It is The Little Fellow, by Marguerite 
Henry (Winston. $2). Apart from the rather charming 
story of the four horses, the illustrations by Diana Thorne, 
the famous animal portrayer, are truly outstanding. The dis- 
tinguished lithographs and the collection of stories about 
horses who have had a touch of greatness make the book by 
that name by C. W. Anderson (Macmillan. $2.50) a must 
book for older girls and boys who love horses. 

Finally, two dog stories complete this roster. The first is 
Dog of the Desert (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50), by Ion L. Idreiss 
and J. B. Moody. It is the story of a dog adopted by Aus- 
tralian troops engaged in desert warfare, and the experiences 
of the dog are made more vivid by many actual photographs. 
This will appeal to older children. The story of outdoors and 
of a magnificent Irish setter contained in Big Red (Holiday 
House. $2), by Jim Kjelgaard, though it has merit for its 
manly qualities, is marred by some crudeness of expression 
among the human characters. Too bad, for otherwise it is a 


good tale. 


Books ABOUT CHILDREN OF OTHER LANDS 


The war does not bulk very large this year in books about 
the children of other lands. Perhaps that is good, for stories 
with much verisimilitude about those children would be 
very depressing reading for American youngsters. The few 
books that tell of children under bombing and oppression 
tend rather to emphasize not the misery and terror, but the 
courage and steady optimism. This is not to say that they 
are unrealistic; those qualities are as real as the more distress- 
ing aspects. 

First of these war-toned books is a collection of stories 
about the place of Europe’s youth in resistance to the Nazis. 
May Lamberton Becker has made the selections (Knopf. $2) 
and it adds up to a thrilling tale of young heroism. It is 
perhaps good for American youth to know something of the 
atmosphere under which Eu- 
rope’s youth grew to maturity. 
The title is Youth Replies, I Can. 

Two other books reflect the 
war. Theatre Shoes, by Noel 
K\ Streatfield, illustrated by Rich- 
ard Floethe (Random House. 
$2), tells of the Forbes children, 
of an old theatrical family, who 
attend an Academy of Dancing 
and Stage Training. The tale has 
to do with their carrying on in 


From True and Untrue 
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bliczed London. Jungle Boy, by Lysle Carveth, illustrated 
by Anne Vaughan (Longmans. $2), takes us to the other 
end of the world at war. Angkot is an Igorot boy of the 
Philippine mountains. Taken by the great white deer of 
native folklore down to the land of the Filipinos, he learns 
their ways and saves them when the Japs invade the islands. 
It is an interesting tale, though the pagan lore and not the 
Christianity of the Filipinos is emphasized. 

Russia and China are here, too. Ilenka, by Lee Kingman, 
illustrated by A. E. Bare (Houghton. $2), tells, with good 
Russian home and working atmosphere, the story of the little 
girl who cannot make up her mind what to be when she 
grows up. This is for younger girls. The Chinese story is 
rather cosmopolitan, as it recounts in Echo of a Cry (Har- 
court. $2.50), by Mai-mai Sze, the education of a Chinese 
girl whose father was in diplomatic service. His travels took 
her to England, France and the United States. The style is 
fresh and engaging, but unfortunately there is some very 
muddled thinking on the part of the girl on religious mat- 
ters. Older girls might like it and discount the quite obvious 
confusion. 

Coming now to South America, American Emperor, by 
Rose Brown (Viking. $2.50), meets us. The story of the 
breaking away of Brazil from Portuguese rule is extremely 
well told, with the characters of Dom Perdo I and Dom 
Pedro II vividly etched. The historical background is good 
and quite Catholic in tone. 

More exotic in setting is Little Boat Boy: a Story of 
Kashmir, by Jean Bothwell, illustrated by Margaret Ayer 
(Harcourt. $2). The family houseboat was rented every 
summer to tourists, and thus it. happens that Hafiz, eight 
years old, meets the visiting artist and finally goes to the 
River School to begin his education. Yes, there is another 
Chinese book, too, though it is rather a hint than a book. In 
You Can Write Chinese (Viking. $1.50), Kurt Wiese has 
shown very interestingly how the Chinese characters depict 
natural or human scenes or gestures. It is a fascinating intro- 
duction to the language. Though children may not be inter- 
ested in the language, they will see that there is reason 
behind the squiggles. 

The Stars Came Down, by Regina J. Moody, illustrated 
by Rafaello Busoni (Harcourt. $2) starts out very promis- 
ingly. The war is over and the king promises the little 
princess that she will see the stars for the first time, for they 
have been living in a cave. When she sees them, she is a little 
disappointed, because she thought they shone all over the 
earth, too. How the king brings them to earth is the climax, 
if a slightly pedestrian one. 

Two snowy books follow. The Eskimo Hunter, by Flor- 
ence Hayes (Random House. $2), in telling the story of 
Kapoonga, the young Eskimo boy who longs to show his 
manhood by killing a polar bear, is a good adventure and 
out-of-doors story. Evelyn Stefansson’s Within the Circle, 
illustrated with photographs (Scribner’s. $2.50), is an un- 
usually fine presentation and dramatization of the life and 
adventures of people who live within the Arctic Circle. 

Finally, a very puzzling book to review. New Found 
World, by Katherine B. Shippen, illustrated by C. B. Falls 
(Viking. $3.50), is a veritable mine of information about 
early conquest and colonization on this hemisphere, about 
movements toward independence in South America. Aztecs, 
Amazon tribes, old civilizations are here presented thrillingly, 
and there is everywhere. evident an intention to treat the 
work of the Church sympathetically—alas, there are also 
some glaring errors. Older boys and girls will be fascinated 
by much of it, but they ought to read it only under com- 
petent direction. 





His radio reports were the 
basis for Men of Maryknoll.. . 


Now MARK TENNIEN urites 
his own thrilling story... 





The Japs offered a $10,000 reward for 
the capture of Mark Tennien. Carrying 
neither gun nor sword, Maryknoll mis- 
sioner and man of peace, he was more 
dangerous to them than any soldier. 
Stationed in Chungking during the first 
three critical years of the war, his job 
was to facilitate the work of the men and 
missions scattered all over China. News 
had to be brought out, money and supplies 
had to be smuggled in; so that the mis- 
sionaries could continue to succor the sick 
and wounded, feed the starving, evacuate 
refugees, rescue lost flyers. Mark Ten- 
nien tells how the job was done. 


GEN. JOSEPH W. STILLWELL says: 
“The Maryknoll boys were bombed, shelled, 
hunted, starved, and killed —but in the 
process they have seen a lot of life and 
have kept their sense of humor. If you 
like people who have courage and live 
only for unselfish service to others, you 
will enjoy reading Father Tennien’s book.” 


Illustrated with photographs - - $2.50 
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ROCHESTER 10, N. Y. 

' Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
y Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Liberal 
t Arts, Science, Speech and Dramatics, Social Service, 
, Teacher Training, Commerce, Fine Arts, Public 
» School Art, Public School Music, Premedical, Nurs- 
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NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Ceanducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
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Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
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Sixteen miles trom Grand Central Station, New York 














t COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
conducted in cooperation with 
ST. VINCENT'S HOSPITAL, NEW YORK CITY 
offers courses leading to Diploma of Nursing and 
Bachelor of Science Degree with a major in Nursing 
Write for Bulletin A 


DIRECTOR OF NURSING 
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Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 
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College of Saint Elizabeth 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on the approved list 
of the Association of American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Standard courses in arts and sciences. 
Cemmerce, home economics, pre-medical, medical technology, teacher 
training, music, B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 











COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
Nerth Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Edr 
cation of Women Conducted by the School Sisters 


of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 
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Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary. 
Accredited. Liberal Arts. Confers B.A., B.S. degrees. Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, Pedagogy, Journalism, 
Dramatics. Directed field trips in all depts. Athletics. 
EXTENSIONS: 1027 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Quebec City, 
Canada; Paris and Rome. Address Secretary. 
MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS: Wilson Park 
Tarrytown, N. Y.: Fifth Ave. & 84th St., New York, N. Y. 
Address Reverend Mother 








Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 
OFFERS YOUR DAUGHTER—|1. Preparation for college and 
life in an atmosphere healthful, distinctive, Catholic. 2. Choice 
of four courses: College Entrance, Academic, Art, Music. 
3. Intellectual Standard: Accredited by the University of the 
State of New York and the Middle States Association. 
4. Modern fireproof buildings. 5. Sixty-eight acre campus 
overlooking the Hudson. 6. Athletic field and new gymnasium. 
7. Special classes in Piano, Harp, Painting, Pottery, Drawing. 
Send for Prospectus—Sisters of St. Dominic—Tel. Newburgh 800 
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Booxs ABout THis CouNTRyY’s PEOPLE 


Perhaps the best way to group these books is to note that 
some deal explicitly with social problems, others are his- 
torical, and the rest are plain stories. 

About the social-minded books I am of two minds. Few 
of them succeed completely in avoiding the pitfalls of 
moralizing; frequently in them the story is quite secondary 
to the message, and to that extent they are rather books 
for adults than for the youngsters. 

Perhaps the best of them will be mentioned here. First 
there comes John R. Tunis’ A City for Lincoln (Harcourt. 
$2). Mr. Tunis has a long series of these books, dealing with 
racial and other problems. Here he tackles the puzzle of 
juvenile delinquency and of civic government. The setting 
up of a juvenile court conducted by the young people, the 
campaign for mayor by the young basketball coach, all make 
a good story. The causes for which the author crusades are 
admirable and his early training as a sports writer makes his 
style direct and alive. 

The race problem finds happy treatment in Call Me 
Charley, by Jesse Jackson (Harper. $2). It deals with the 
trials and adventures of the only colored boy in a high school, 
and brings out well the lack of bias among children. For 
younger children Two Is a Team, by Lorraine and Jerrold 
Beim and Ernest Crichlon (Harcourt. $1.75), emphasizes 
cooperation between the little white and black boy. Melindy’s 
Medal, by Georgene Faulkner and John Becker (Messner. 
$2), deals with Negro life at its best, in a story of the little 
colored girl whose grandfather and father had both won 
medals in war; how she wins one, too, for bravery makes a 
fine story. 

The problem of rural schools underlies the romance and 
adventure in Fair Is the Morning, by Loula Grace Erdman, 
illustrated by Erick Barry (Longmans. $2). The young 
woman who embarks on that teaching career finds a helper 
and a husband in the man on the near-by estate. This is 
propaganda, but well told. 

The subject of our immigrants is rather stirringly handled 
in Petar’s Treasure, by Clara Ingram Judson, illustrated by 
Ursula Koering (Houghton. $2). The hero is a Yugoslav 
boy; his adventures include finding a buried treasure, but he 
realizes that the best treasure of all is the opportunities that 
are his in his adopted land. 


HIsToRICAL STORIES 


Many famous American figures are the subjects of some of 
these. Lincoln at the time of the famous Lincoln-Douglas 
debates dominates Henry’s Lincoln, by Louise A. Neyhart, 
illustrated by Charles Banks Wilson (Holiday House. $1.50). 
It tells of a boy’s attendance at the debates, and how he 
comes to see Lincoln’s greatness. 

Patrick Henry is drawn not only as a fiery public leader, 
but also very warmly as a devoted husband and father in 
Son of Thunder, by Julia M. H. Carson (Longmans. $2.50). 
Daniel Webster likewise is treated with a fine emphasis on 
his sacrifices for his family in Keep My Flag Flying, by 
Mary Tarver Carroll (Longmans. $2.50). Square Sails en: 
Spice Islands, by Laura Long, illustrated by C. B. Falls 
(Longmans. $2.50), in addition to boasting a haunting 
title, is a fine biography not only of Oliver Hazard Perry, 
the naval hero, but also of his less known but equally inter- 
esting brother, Matthew Perry, “who bridged the change 
from sail to steam.” Benjamin Franklin is quite convincingly 
alive in Franklin, the Life of an Optimist, by André Mau- 
rois (Didier. $2.50), and General Eisenhower will win the 
heart of all youngsters in a fast-moving biography, Born 
to Command, by Helen Nicolay (Appleton. $2.50). Finally, 
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through the medium of a story about a little girl and her 
blind brother, which deals with Abolitionism, Marjorie 
Hayes in Green Peace (Lippincott. $2) introduces young 
readers to many famous people of pre-Civil War days, 
Agassiz, John Brown and Longfellow among them. 

Two non-biographical historical works that ought to be 
noticed are The Story of the Southern Highlands, by May 
McNeer, lithographs by Cornelius De Witt (Harper. $1.50), 
which has both charming narrative and illustrations and a 
wealth of history and description, and Indian Harvest, by 
Janette May Lucas (Lippincott. $2). It is a fascinating 
account of the wild plants, still to be found, that were 
used for food by the Indians. The illustrations by Helene 
Carter are superb. Akin to this, though not historical, is a 
fine collection on Wayside Fruits, by Margaret McKenney 
and Edith F. Johnston (Macmillan. $2.50). It will appeal 
to any young (or older) nature lover. 


Just Tares For Bors ANp Gmts 


Starting with the younger children and going on to the 
oldsters, here is a bakers’ dozen or so of good stories. 

Littler girls will like Dulcie Sews a Sampler, by Jack 
Bechdolt and Decie Merwin (Dutton. $1.50). Various ad- 
ventures of the little girl are told—her funny present to 
grandmother, her starting to sew a sampler which has to 
be finished by another (but she doesn’t fib about it), and 
other simple little tales, beautifully illustrated. One of 
the finest books this year for the smaller girls is Sibby 
Botherbox, by Mabel Leigh Hunt (Lippincott. $2), which, 
with real understanding of little girls, tells of the little 
one’s imaginary playmate. Still for the quite young are 
Spring Is Here, by Lois Lenski (Oxford. 75 cents), with 
fine pastel pictures, and A Woods Story, by E. R. Nast 
(Harper. $1.50), with illustrations by Mascha. It is the 
story of a little girl who goes into the woods in search of 
her runaway dog. 

Moving on to the middle-age girls, two good stories greet 
us in Strawberry Girl, by Lois Lenski (Lippincott, $2.50), 
the scene of which is set in the Florida everglades. It tells 
of a “cracker” family and the ambitions of the little girl 
to go to school. Cathy tells of a little girl whose father is 
in the Service, whose mother works, and whose loneliness 
is finally made exciting when she discovers the diaries of 
three children who once played together in her house. The 
author is Siddie Joe Johnson (Longmans. $2). 

In the same age-group are The Silver Inkwell, by Phyllis 
Whitney (Houghton. $2), about a girl who wants to write 
and who does it very poorly till she learns that she must 
write about things that are “under her nose.” The Year 
Without « Summer, by Ethel Parton, illustrated by Margaret 
Platt (Viking. $2), is a thriller, recounting family adven- 
tures and ending in a mystery that is happily solved. The 
characters are very well done. Somewhat similar, though 
minus the mystery element, is Mary Lamer’s Cottage on the 
Curve (Bruce. $1.75). It is written to recall times of peace. 

Two for more mature girls, and only two here mentioned 
among a number that deal with young women in the service 
of their country, are Gail Gardner, Cadet Nurse, by Mar- 
garet Sutton (Dodd. $2), which has a nice touch of ro- 
mance, and Kay Allen on Overseas Mission, by Margaret I. 
Simmons (Crowell. $2), a war-spy story set in a Belgrade 
prison. 

For younger boys, though not exclusively for boys, are 
The Mule Skinners, by Myra Reed Richardson, illustrated 
by Lois Glanzman (Viking. $2), the story of a little boy 
and his donkey and their attempts to get into the Army, 
and Terry and Bunky Play Football, by Dick Fishel and 
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Have We A Real “ Peace’”’? 
Or Only An Armed Truce? 


How can lasting peace be achieved 
unless we understand the principles on 
which it must be based? The book, A 
World to Reconstruct, $3.50 was written 
to provide the answers. Its author, Guido 
Gonella is a Philosopher-Jurist of world 
renown. His book is very solid reading. 


To encourage every school, study club 
and forum to study the essential principles 
of true democracy, the Bishops’ Commit- 
tee on the Pope’s Peace Plan has provided 
a digest of Gonella’s book in popular read- 
able prose, under the title, Digest of A 
World To Reconstruct, and we have been 
asked to handle the distribution. 


This Digest includes Chapter Summaries 
and Study Club Outlines. 


Single copies, postpaid, $1.00. Liberal 
discounts in quantities. 


THe THomas More Book SHop 
22 West Monroe Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


(We are publishers of “BOOKS ON TRIAL”. If 
you don’t know this indispensable book reader’s 
guide to current books, ask for Free Sample Copy.) 


Note to CLercy: See comment in Tue Past 
magazine, November issue—editorial column. 
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Red Smith (Putnam. $1.50), which is really a textbook on 
the game in story form, stressing good sportsmanship. L. D, 
Warren’s illustrations are clever and funny. 

Youngsters who like fire-engines will take to Denny and 
Co. 92, by Doris Spiegel (Coward. $1), which tells about 
the boy’s pet parrot and how he gives the alarm. More pre- 
tentious is The Big Fire, by Elizabeth Olds (Houghton. $2), 
which is really an illustrated history of fire-fighting. It js 
informative, and the illustrations exciting. 

Middle-age boys will like North Fork, by Doris Gates 
(Viking. $2), an adventure story of a city boy who goes 
to a lumber camp in the Sierras. There is lots of good excite- 
ment, including a lion hunt. Two similar books, which are 
informative as well as good tales, are Pogo’s Mining Trip, 
by Jo and Ernest Norling (Holt. $1.25), Pogo, by the 
way, is a dog, who gets so interested in the mining of gold, 
together with his little master, that he finally digs up a 
nugget. Peter’s Silver Dollar, by Olive W. Burt, illustrated 
with photos (Holt. $2), does something of the same job 
for silver-mining. 

And, for older boys, these can be heartily commended. 
John Henry and the Double-Jointed. Steam Drill, by Irwin 
Shapiro (Messner. $1.50), is a folk-tale of robust humor. 
James Daugherty’s illustrations are fine. A Bird in Hand, by 
Anne Molloy (Houghton. $2), tells, in a Maine setting, of 
a boy’s efforts to go to school, only to find that his tuition 
money must go for his mother’s sickness. Smoke Jumper, 
by Marjorie Hill Allee (Houghton. $2), and Forest Ranger, 
by Mark Layton (Mill. $2), explain their own stories. They 
both are exciting adventure tales and well told. 

Border Iron, by Herbert Best (Viking. $2), a story of 
work in the steel furnaces in the 1740’s, is gripping for any 
boy, as is Wings over the Desert, by Graham M. Dean (Vik- 
ing. $2). It tells of a young reporter, rejected by the Army, 
who joins the Civil Air Patrol. Tracking down enemy agents 
is but one part of the adventures. The drawings by Wesley 
Dennis help the excitement. 

Finally, two that boys and girls will like equally. The 
Mitchells, by Hilda von Stockum (Viking. $2.50), which 
deals with a lovable family and its experiences with a war 
refugee. The atmosphere is wonderfully warm and engaging. 
Last, Necessary Nellie, by Charlotte Baker (Coward. $2.50), 
is a delightfully Catholic story of how the little dog adopts 
five young Mexican-American children. Problems multiply 
humorously and wistfully, but prime in helping their solu- 
tion is a most winning priest-character. These two are for 
middle-age youngsters. 

By the way, adults will like, even more than the children 
do, Thurber’s The White Deer and White’s Stuart Little. 
With these, finis. H.C. G... 
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WHO’S WHO 


Rev. James A. Macner, of the Catholic University of 
America, bases his article on Sinarchism on first-hand 
observations made in Mexico last Summer and on files 
he has kept since the beginning of the movement. 

Joun J. O'Connor, who has been serving in the United 
States Navy, plans to go into newspaper work after 
discharge. 

Rev. Luxe M. Cramp, O.F.M., Curate at Saint Raphael’s 
Church, New York City, is head of the Italian Depart- 
ment at Cardinal Hayes High School. Father Ciampi 
was born in Cambridge, Mass., and was ordained at 
Weston College, Weston, Mass. 
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THEATRE 


THE RUGGED PATH. Spencer Tracy returns to the stage 
as the leading character in Robert E. Sherwood’s murky and 
cumbersome play which requires twelve scenes to arrive no- 
where. Morey Vinion, Mr. Sherwood’s protagonist, a liberal 
editor of a conservative newspaper, clashes with the business 
office over Roosevelt’s pre-Pearl Harbor foreign policy. The 
business office wins, happily for Mr. Sherwood, as the reverse 
would have deprived him of a theme for this play. After 
the row, Vinion repairs to his favorite bar and, over a few 
tumblers cf hard liquor, makes up his mind to enlist in the 
Navy. His ship is sunk off the Philippines, he swims ashore, 
and a few days later is killed leading a band of guerillas. 

Precisely what Vinion’s motive was, what he was looking 
for, and probably found, in dying at the head of his guerillas, 
is aever made clear. One might infer that he was an intel- 
lectual tramp, a born adventurer and good material for a 
foreign legion; but that is obviously not what the author is 
driving at. Democracy and the sturdy virtues of the early 
Americans are mentioned several times in the dialog, indi- 
cating that Mr. Sherwood intended to write a dramatic tract 
advocating a civilized peace. He actually wrote a chronology 
as stale and unedifying as the editorials of 1940. If you are 
partial to intelligent social drama, cross The Rugged Path 
off your list; if a connoiseur of fine acting, Spencer Tracy 
makes a visit to this worthwhile. 

The Playwrights’ Company produced the play and Captain 
Garson Kanin directed it. They have less reason for pride 
than Jo Mielziner, who designed the sets and lights. The 
production resides in The Plymouth. 


THE RICH FULL LIFE. It’s a long shot that Vina Delmar, 
the author, has never been closer to an adolescent girl than 
a whale to a sardine can. But I am ready to bet, with folding 
money on the line, that she is a family woman like your 
reviewer’s wife, always battling with her husband over the 
issue of how to handle youngsters. Her play made me feel 
I was spending an evening at home. Gilbert Miller produced 
and directed the play. The set was designed by Ray- 
mond Sovey. It’s in the Golden Theatre. Judith Evelyn, 
starred in the piece, makes the domestic drama of the 
spatting husband, wife and in-laws come to life. 


THE GIRL FROM NANTUCKET. Musical shows are 
going American again. Henry Adrian has hired the Adelphi 
Theatre to present a story by Paul Stanford and Harold 
Sherman, with music by Jaques Belasco and lyrics by Kay 
Twomey, and they achieve a moderately amusing show 
without a single character supposed to be a Viennese celebrity 
or a Polish patriot. The show is based on a book by Fred 
Thompson and Berne Giler, directed by Mr. Adrian; settings 
are by Albert Johnson. Harry Levant directs the orchestra. 
On the production side The Girl from Nantucket is as 
dated and corny as a brown derby. The dance routines even 
include a Little Egypt cooch number. But Jack Durant and 
Jean Kean turn the second act into a roaring laugh show. It 
is the funniest and dirtiest show in town, or was—until 
ARE YOU WITH IT came along. It is written by Sam 
Perrin and George Balzar; music is by Harry Revel; lyrics 
by Arnold B. Horwit; Edward Reveaux directs in settings 
by George Jenkins. The producers are Richard Kollmar; and 
James W. Gardiner, Lew Parker, Johnny Downs, Dolores 
Gray and Jane Dulo provide the fun. Joan Roberts has the 
necessary good voice and good looks, and there is a swell trio 
of midgets. There’s a lot more, but you will have to hold 
your nose if you go to see it. THEopPHILUs Lewis 


FILMS 


SPELLBOUND. A new Alfred Hitchcock picture is always 
an event, and this one lives up to expectations. Whether 
you know, or care, one whit about guilt complexes, dream 
images or psychiatric abstractions in general, this offering 
is really spellbinding melodrama. Lovely Ingrid Bergman is 
the psychiatric practioner who becomes involved scien- 
tifically—later emotionally—with an amnesia victim (Greg- 
ory Peck), when the man presents all the earmarks of a 
murderer. Getting off to rather a slow start, the pace 
speeds up as the mystery and chase develop. When the 
female doctor’s interest in her patient increases, the tension 
becomes greater, and she takes him to the home of her 
renowned teacher where the woman in love works hard to 
unlock the forgotten recesses of her beloved’s tortured mind. 
Meanwhile, the detectives are hot on the imposter’s trail, 
but how they and the psychiatrist write finis to the suspens- 
ful episode will have to be revealed to you when you see 
the thriller. Among other psychoanalytical material, we 
are treated to the interpretation of the hero’s dream, in a 
sequence that was designed and executed by none other than 
the surrealist, Salvador Dali. Miss Bergman’s performance 
is collected, restrained and proves again that she can make 
even the most far-fetched role believable. Gregory Peck 
handles the uncertain part of a bewildered hero as credibly 
as possible—it is a difficult assignment. Michael Chekov 
deserves special praise for his spontaneous, delightful bit. 
Leo J. Carroll, Wallace Ford, John Emery and Bill Goodwin 


.will all be remembered for the small parts they play. 


Throughout, the story accepts a Freudian theory of psycho- 
analysis which is utilized as an important element in plot 
development and treatment. Maybe some adults will feel 
that the mental state of the whole staff at Green Manors 
sanitorium is open to suspicion. Nevertheless, the film offers 
one of the most suspenseful sessions on the current screen. 
(Selznick-International-United Artists) 


THEY WERE EXPENDABLE. William W. White's heroic 
record of the P-T boats emerges as one of the screen’s most 
glorious sagas of the war. Based on historic facts, produced 
through the cooperation of the United States Navy, Army, 
Coast Guard and Office of Strategic Services, the picture, 
though only pseudo-documentary, takes us through some 
of the darkest days after Pearl Harbor, with soul-stirring 
realism. Never stressing horrible or brutal warfare, this is 
the exciting record of Motor Torpedo Boat Squadron 3, a 
group who made history in the Philippines. Playing the part 
of the squadron’s leader, Robert Montgomery brings home 
to us how hard these men in Navy blue tried to reach the 
stars. It is the magnificent tale of a handful of men who 
overcame the taunts of their own comrades concerning the 
ineffectiveness of their boats, and proved that they were a 
very dangerous force to be reckoned with. Army personnel 
get their share of credit during the trying months before 
the fall of Bataan and Corregidor, and great stress is put 
on General MacArthur’s “we shall return.” In addition to 
Mr. Montgomery—who never did a finer piece of acting— 
the generally fine cast can boast of splendid characteri- 
zations by John Wayne, Donna Reed, Jack Holt, Ward 
Bond. Throughout, director John Ford has made the pre- 
sentation compelling, forceful, but always human. Every 
angle of the production is noteworthy, with its photographic 
perfection demanding particular mention. The cloud effects, 
the foam and spray, even the quiet waters, play a vivid part. 
This is something for the whole family, one that should be 
on everybody’s must list. (MGM) Mary SHERIDAN 
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PARADE 


THAT THE WISE ADVICE donated to mankind by 
celebrities of the past possesses little or no influence with the 
present seemed to be established by the week’s news. . . . 
Indifference to axiomatic wisdom was reported from numer- 
ous areas. 

Alexander Pope, a good year ago, counseled: “Be not 
the first by whom the new are tried. . . .” Ignorant or heed- 
less of Pope’s friendly words of caution, a Tennessee farmer 
did not hesitate to become the first individual seeking atomic 
bombs for stump-rooting purposes. Addressing a letter to 
the Atomic Bomb Company, Oak Ridge, Tenn., he wrote: 
“I have some stumps in my field that I would like to blow 
out. Have you got any atomic bombs the right size for the 
job? If you have, let me know by return mail and how much 
they will cost. I think I would like them better than dyna- 
mite.” . . . The first man in history to advertise “Atomic 
Turnips” was a Mississippi seed-and-feed merchant. His 
advertising assured the trade that his turnips, though atomic, 
would not explode. . . . Indifference to Pope’s “Be not the 
first . . .” was not the only heedlessness uncovered. . . . 
Given scant, if any, respect was Pope’s continuing line: ““Nor 
yet the last to lay the old aside.” . . . Running directly 
counter to this latter teaching, the Osage Indians were the 
very last group to make peace with the Jap-German Axis. 
Assembling in Oklahoma, the Osage braves staged a four- 
day powwow, beat the ceremonial drum, officially ended the 
tribe’s first war with Japan, its second with Germany... . 
Given short shrift were also Disraeli and Shakespeare. . . . 
A lifelong advocate of consistency, Disraeli maintained that: 
“The secret of success is constancy to purpose.” Of a like 
mind, Shakespeare referred to constancy as a “wondrous ex- 
cellence,” and exclaimed: “CO heaven! were man but con- 
stant, he were perfect.” He paid other glowing compliments 
to consistency. Despite this build-up, however, there bur- 
geoned during the week considerable inconsistency. . .. A 
fire chief in Illinois, after campaigning for years against the 
practice of smoking in bed, smoked in bed, got his pajamas 
on fire, escaped with slight burns. . . . In Ohio, a water- 
safety instructor, employed to teach safety to others, fell off 
the springboard into the pool, injured his ankle, was pulled 
out by the pupils to whom he had been teaching safety 
techniques. . . . Even aspirin acted erratically, producing a 
headache instead of curing one. . . . When the mezzanine 
floor of a San Francisco drug-store collapsed, hundreds of 
pounds of aspirin fell on a*woman, giving her a terrific 
headache. She was rushed to a hospital where physicians 
prescribed aspirin. . . . Cervantes fared no better than the 
other seers. . . . His terse: ““A closed mouth catches no flies,” 
was forgotten. . . . A Guatemalan, swimming in a river, kept 
his mouth, a big one, wide open. A sizable fish pushed into 
the open mouth, nearly choked the Guatemalan. Rescued 
from the river with the fish still in his mouth, the swimmer 
had to endure four days of hospitalization. He told friends 
he would keep his mouth shut in future. 


Wisdom distilled from the past is often ignored by the pres- 
ent, a phenomenon which demonstrates that knowledge alone 
is not enough. . . . Man has free will. . . . He can know the 
right and follow the wrong. . . . Focusing everything on 
the intellect, modern secular education ignores man’s free 
will. True religion addresses itself to the whole man—to his 
body and soul, to his intellect and will. . . . One lesson of 
history which mankind never seems to learn is this: education 
divorced from religion always ends disastrously for both the 
individual and society. Joun A. TooMEy 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


IMMORALITY OF SEGREGATION 


Eprror: If, as Father Dunne has shown (AMERICA, October 
20), racial segregation laws are unjust and immoral, why 
has there not been greater Catholic protest? We all remember 
the nation-wide publicity given by the Catholic press to 
the attempt to change Connecticut’s law against disseminat- 
ing birth-control information. Yet Catholic opinion has, as 
a whole, been remarkably silent about segregation laws which 
violate equally valid Catholic principles. We have been 
supinely accepting, and in some instances even defending, 
an essentially pagan social pattern. 
Georce K. Hunton, 


New York, N. Y. Editor, Interracial Review 


VALUE OF MIXED HERITAGES 


Epiror: In one of the articles in the Newman number of 
AMERICA (October 17), reference was made to the Gallic 
quality of the great Cardinal’s mind. It surprised me that 
no mention was made of the fact that he did have a partly 
French heritage. Or such is my recollection from one of the 
numerous recent books and articles published about him. 

The result of a mixed national heritage often produces 
such wonderful men in the artistic field that one wonders 
why people remain, en masse, so clannish. When I listen to 
the beautiful music of Edvard Grieg—who is thought of as 
a Norwegian composer—I recall his Scottish ancestry and 
think that the poetry which is part and parcel of the Celt 
had no small part in his compositions. 

New York, N. Y. EvizaBeTH G. Lams 


ATOMIC DREAM 


Eprror: At the beginning of World War II, I had one of 
those pipe dreams. I thought: wars are usually fought for 
control of resources—oil, coal, ores, land. Wouldn’t it be an 
ironic joke if, in the course of this war, the atom should 
finally be split and its power harnessed, making the whole 
bloody scramble for power resources pointless? Furthermore, 
I dreamed on, the energy of the atom could abolish the need 
for labor by “lesser breeds without the law,” could ensure 
human dignity and usher in a period of prosperity and 
security that would banish fear and war-breeding tensions. 

It was 4 dream. Today we are about to open a meeting 
of leaders of “peace-loving” nations to discuss atomic en- 
ergy. Has any one of those leaders announced that in that 
meeting they must discuss ways and means to use the new 
power for peace and plenty? Not one. Has any one spoken 
of the need to keep its military power—its power for de- 
struction—in its own hands, or the hands of a few friends? 
You know the answer. But, more than this, how about the 
people of these peace-loving countries? Have they held mass 
meetings, marches on Washington, to demand that the bene- 
ficial aspects of atomic energy be considered at that meet- 
ing, and not only considered, but set going? Are the people 
and their leaders interested in peace, or in power and pelf? 

We, the unimportant and uninfluential people of the 
world, like our leaders, talk atom, think atom, fear atom. 
We fear the hands that hold the power of the atom, and we 
will continue to fear until the holders of the power talk 
peace and plenty from atomic energy instead of power and 
war. Was my dream the stuff of nightmare, or a dream that 
can be realized? 


New York, N. Y. READER 
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THE WORD 


S0ON THE daily press will spread the detailed story of 
the greatest criminal trial of all history, the War Crimes 
trial at Nuremberg. Already the list of criminals is prepared 
and their photographs displayed. Evidence is accumulated; 
defenses lined up; law is being studied; a great legal drama 
is in full preparation. 

The conscience of the civilized world is satisfied, can 
only be satisfied by the fulfilment of such judicial process. 
National justice and ordinary decency require that the crim- 
inals be punished who brought ruin, death and devastation 
upon the world. 

Our Holy Father Pope Pius XII in a recent audience 
granted to United States officials emphasized the importance 
of punishing the guilty; justly, swiftly, impartially. By this 
action, he pointed out, the great multitude of innocent 
persons would be cleared. 

Yet the Nuremberg trial, despite its careful preparation, 
can offer only imperfect satisfaction to the demand of the 
human mind and heart for ultimate justice. I¢ cannot turn 
an X-ray upon the secret motives. It cannot give that final 
answer which complete justice requires, but which human 
justice cannot give. 

As the ecclesiastical year draws to its close, the Church 
repeats the solemn warning of the Saviour. He reveals to us 
that at the conclusion of all history there will be a final 
War Crimes trial, an assessment of the rights and wrongs 
of the whole human drama from the creation of man to 
the last surviving human being. There will be no uncertainty 
as to the law that will apply in this trial, for it will be the 
immutable law of God administered with infinite wisdom, 
delicacy and mercy. Witnesses will be innumerable. There 
will be no confusion as to justice, because God’s justice is 
all perfect, without delay or evasion. “He discovereth deep 
things out of darkness, and bringeth up to light the shadow 
of death” (Job 21:22). 

In a vastly wider, deeper sense than that of the war 
criminals trials—whether in Nuremberg or in the Pacific, 
of Nazi or Japanese militarists—the Last Judgment will 
satisfy the inmost demands of the human conscience. It 
will stage the final unmasking of the world’s guilt, of all 
machinations and perversions. Beneath them all, and acting 
through them all, the arch-enemy of the human race will 
himself be revealed. At the same time the Last Judgment, 
we gather from the Saviour’s words, will reveal the secrets 
of human holiness and the glory of those who have loved 
and followed the Saviour. 

But the very fact that God’s judgment will be so perfect, 
swift and absolute is the more reason why we now should 
be most merciful and forbearing to all but our own selves. 
The promise of God’s mercy is an added reason for our own 
mercifulness. Since because of our faith in “the coming of 
the Day of God” (2 Pet. 3:11), we as Christians are con- 
fident of complete retribution in the end, we can in this 
life patiently put up with evils which otherwise would goad 
us to revenge. “Pass no judgment before the time,” says 
Saint Paul (1 Cor. 4:5), “until the Lord comes, who will 
coth bring to light the things hidden in darkness and 
make manifest the counsels of hearts.” 

Few of us relish being called to the witness box even in 
quite ordinary courtroom procedure. Certainly the knowl- 
edge that one day the Eternal Judge will call upon us as 
witnesses, that our testimony will be recorded for all eternity, 
is a deeply sobering thought. It will make us think twice 
before lightly pronouncing judgment on our neighbor in 
this life. Joun LaFarce 








LOYOLA SCHOOLI| 


FOR BOYS FROM AGE EIGHT 


980 Park Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Jesuits 
FIVE UPPER GRADES 
OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
* 
FOUR YEARS 
OF COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
* 
A Catholic Day School with traditional classical 
training and special emphasis on Mathematics and 
Science. Special Course in Aeronautics. | 





Fully Accredited. 
* 
MILITARY TRAINING 
Military Uniform worn in school 
* 
Complete Program of Athletics 





Apply to: Rev. Walter A. Reilly, S.J., Headmaster 











HOLY BIBLE | catttonen'veasion 


1,300 pages. 14 colored maps. Family record. 
$2.75 to $15.00. Send for circular AB343. 


33 Barclay Street C. WILDERMANN CO. New York 8, N. Y. 
THE DOUAY BIBLE HOUSE 








THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP—Catholic Booksellers 


Westminster, Md., and Newton Street, 

Catholic and Secular ay ad All Publishers —— iA, 
Best Library Discounts to All Catholic Institutions. Second hand 
Catholic Books Bought and Sold. Catholic Libraries Purchased for 
Cash. Catalogues issued monthly to Reverend Clergy and Religions 








New reprint of the famous pamphlet 

by Francis Cassilly, S.J. A talk to 

young men and women on the 

Religious life and the priesthood. 
10 copies: $1 S® copies $4 
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THE AMERICA PRESS 


makes this first announcement of the 
(‘atholic Children’s Book (‘lub 


PURPOSE: (1) To give highly skilled, responsible help to Catholic 
parents and teachers in a difficult problem. (2) To provide the growing 
child with books—selected by Catholic experts—that will interest, entertain, 
inform, stimulate mental growth, build good taste, inculcate fine ideals. (3) 
To offer a wholesome corrective for over-interest in radio, film, and comic- 
strip narrative by introducing the child to the world of ideas and creating 
an early love of reading. 


FOR WHOM: This service is intended for 3 groups of children: 
Group A: Boys and Girls, ages 9 to 11. 
Group B: Boys, ages 12 to 16. 
Group C: Girls, ages 12 to 16. 


SERVICING: Each group receives 12 books a year, one each month. 


WIDE SELECTION: Choice is made from the books of all pub- 
lishers. Selections are varied, and include fiction, biography, travel, history, 
science, etc., always on the child’s interest level. 


SPONSORS: The Most Reverend Charles F. Buddy, Bishop of San 
Diego, is honorary Chairman of the Advisory Board. The names of 25 other 
members, under the Chairmanship of Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., Literary Edi- 
tor of AMERICA, will soon be announced. So will the names of our experi- 
enced Selections Committee. 
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A SERVICE OF THE AMERICA PRESS 





SAVING: For only $1.65 a month, payable after acceptance of the 


book, your child receives 12 books, all retailing at $2 or $2.50 each. Each 
book is sent on approval, may be returned within 5 days for any reason, and 
a substitute asked for. 


OWNERSHIP: The CCBC is wholly owned and operated by The 


America Press, and has no connection with other similar organizations. 


IMMEDIATE: Subscriptions to the CCBC are accepted immediately 
(see coupon). A Membership Certificate, bearing your name as donor, is sent 
to the child immediately—or, if you prefer, will be sent just before Christmas. 
The child will receive the first book (January selection) at Christmas. 


Excellent Christmas Gift for Any Child 




















CATHOLIC CHILDRENS’ BOOK CLUB, 
America Press, 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Enter this child, whose age is , as a CCBC member. Send [] him [] her the monthly selection for 12 months. 
(] Hold the Membership Certificate bearing my name as donor until just before Christmas. [] Send it now. 
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AMERICA’S 


CATHOLIC BOOK DEALERS 


Reporting the returns sent by the 
Catholic Book dealers from all sec- 
tions of the country on the ten books 
having the best sale during the cur- 
rent month. 


Popularity of the ten books listed be- 











NOVEMBER BOOK-LOG 


TEN BEST SELLING BOOKS 


The World, The Flesh and Father Smith 
—Marshall 

Too Small A World—Maynard 

Personality & Successful Living—Magner 

This Bread—Buchanan 

New Testament—Knox 

Splendor of the Rosary—Ward 


















































































































































































































































BOOKS OF LASTING VALUE 


The Diocesan Guild Studios of 
Scranton, Pa., selects as its choice 
of the ten currently available books 
which have proved over the years, 
to be of most lasting value, the 
books listed below. The roster of 
reporting stores gives the ten books 






































































































































low is estimated by points, ten for 
mention in first A Be: for Bo Any — jh ee _ as = by month; 
tion in second, and so on. The fre- IX. John Henry Newman—Moody b oy — 'y report spots 
quency with which a book is men- X. Beyond Personallty—Lewis ooks of permanent interest. 
tioned, as well as its relative position, The asterisk indicates that the book 
are both indicated — the frequency in has appeared in the Book-Log’s 
the “totals” column, the relative posi- [ | monthly report. 5 
tion by the boxed numerals. iin i s Vi Vil Vallvint| ix | x 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Company 1] 4] 7] 2/10] 3 5/9 ” “— rn 
— ° e 
Boston—Pive XI Cooperative 7] 8! 4 10 Longmans, Green 
Boston—Matthew F. Sheehan Co. 4/ S| 7/9 1 
} Boffalo—Catholie Union Store 1{| 2; 3 9 2. Companion to the Summa* 
1 Cambridge—St. Thomas More Lending Libr. 1}; 2} 3{ sf 4 9| 6] 8 John Ferrow 
Cambridge—Marshall Field & Co. Sheed & Ward 
Chicago—St. Benet Bookshop 1{ 2] 3 5 4 3. Public Life, Passion and 
Chicago—St. Thomas More Bookshop | Death of Christ 
Siedienatiadineastien Renn, te. a 6 3/7 9| 1 Alban Goodier 
| Cincinnati—Fr. Pustet Co. 1] 7] 2] 3] 9] 4] 6 8 P. J. Kenedy & Sons 
| Cleveland—Catholic Book Cooperative Society | 1 | 3/ 2/10] 6] 4 4. Spiritual Life 
Cleveland—G. J. Phillipp & Sons 1/2] 3] 6{ 4 5 7 Adolph T 
1 2 m7 olph Tanquerey 
Dallas—Catholic Book Store Newman Bookshop 
| Denver—James Clarke Church Goods House 1 | 2 + 71 
Detroit—R. J. McDevitt Co. 1 { 3 8 a | 5 2 9 5. Now With the Morning Star* 
joe. Antwerp Catholic Library 1/ 3f 2] 5] | 4 & Thomas Kernan 
| Eric, Pe.—The Book Mark 1; §| 2] 4] 86|6)71 9 Charles Scribner's Sons 
Hartiord, Mass.—Catholic Lending Library 1/8 5 6 6. Christ, the Life of the Soul 
Holyoke, Mese.—Catholic Lending Library 2) 4 9/ 6 1 3 Abbot Marmion 
| Los Angelee—C. PF. Horan Co. 1j 3/ 4] 8/ 6 217/15 B. Herder Book Co. 
Louisville, Ky.—Rogers Church Goods Co. 1 4/ 2({8 6110 
Milwaukee—The Church Mart 1 s/6] 2; 3] 8 7. ae in His Mysteries 
Abbot Marmion 
Spewiee— ee Rosary Library U 2 3 4 s B. Herder Book Co. 
Minneapolis—Catholic Gift Shop 
New Bedford, Mass.—Keating’s Book House 6 2 7 1 | 8 5 8. St. Teresa of Avila* 
New Haven—St. Thomas More Gift Shop ° 1 3 | 10 6 4 William Thomas Walsh 
| New Orleane—Catholic Book Store Bruce Publishing Co. 
I New York—Benziger Bros., Inc. 1/4] 7] 3s] 6] 2 5 : 
| New York—The Catholic Book Club 4 3 8/ 6 i] 6] % New Testemeant 
Sieee Sietieaih i enaite & teen 2) 317) 11614 9 Monsignor Ronald A. Knox 
Sheed & Ward 
[i= York—Fr. Pustet Co. 1 9 4 7 2 | 10 
Oklahoma City—St. Thomas More Book Stall 10. Song of Bernadette* 
| Philadelphie—Peter Reilly Co. 4|5 { 3 2 Franz Werfel 
Portland—Catholic Book & Church Supply Co. |__1 6 4 2 3 Viking Press 
f Eostsed Cate Marion Book Shop 2/4 5 6 
| Rochester—E. Trant Churchgoods 3 | 6 1/2 a 
Se. Lecte—B. Herder Beck Co. 1/ 2] 3 8{ 4 7 The Catholic Book-of-the-Month 
egy yy 1/3 6f 2] 817 5 | Club's November Choice: 
San Aatonio—Lovis BE. Barber Co. 10 . : ; ] 7 WARTIME MISSION IN SPAIN 
San Francisco—The O’Connor Co. 3 & 
Serantoa—Diocesan Guild Studios 3 2/5] 1/10] 6] 9 Guiee &, H. Hayes 
illan Co. 
| Seattle—Guild Bookshop . us : I 1 
Senttle—The Kaufer Co. 3 
South Miiwaukee—Catholic Book & Supply Co. 1 6 5 3 THE AMERICA PRESS 
Spokane—DeSeles Catholic Libr. & Bookshop 2 1 4) 5 : 
Vancouver, B. C.—Vancouver Ch. Goods, Ltd. 7 
Washington, D. C.—Catholic Library | 
Westminster, Md.—Newman Bookshop 2 1 5 4 7 6 3 | 10 
Wheeling, W. Va.—Church Supplies Co. 1 4 3 6 8 5 | . 2 
Wichite—Catholie Action Bookshop “1; 51 3 10/| 6 8 | 
Wilmingtoa—Diocesan Library 1 5 | 6} 10 | 7] 
Winnipeg, Canade—F. J. Tonkin Co. | 2 4} | 7| 5 70 East 45th Street 
| 34 28 | 27 | 22 | 21 New York 17, N. Y. 
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